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CHAPTER L 

A CLIMAX. 

HEN once the mind yields itself to 
a morbid feeling, no matter on what 
subject, it becomes dead to all the healthier 
influences within or around it; it sees 
nothing clearly, judges of nothing fairly — 
everything seems distorted, dim, and cloudy, 
and the plamest thing looks all awry. It 
was something in this wise with Philippa. 
The atmosphere of Brantynham Hall had 
never thoroughly assimilated with her 
nature, either physically or mentally. She 
had come there under a cloud, but with 
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Jasper by her side she did not mind that ; 
she fancied that the mere fact of his presence 
there would soon clear it oflF, or at least 
render it easy to be borne. But he had 
gone away, and she felt as though she had 
lost the better part of herself; and the 
cloud, which he should have lightened, 
had become denser and denser, till now she 
felt surrounded by an impenetrable fog. 
She did not know which way to turn : she 
felt that whatever step she took must be 
in a wrong direction, and stretched out her 
hands blindly for help — ^but found none. 

Joseph Atherton had sown the first 
seeds that had already borne her such a 
harvest of misery, which she perforce 
gathered in day and night. The seeds, 
however, of suspicion and mistrust might 
have rotted and perished, had not Mrs. 
Latham, with her ill-regulated, gossiping 
tongue, made them spring up, and bear 
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with magic quickness poisonous fruit, which 
might give a bitter flavour to all her life to 
come. Philippa's interview with Kate had 
not eased her mind the least, but had rather 
aggravated than calmed her perturbed 
spirit. Most women are adepts in the art 
of self-torture, and Philippa was no whit 
behind the rest of her sex ; in fact she 
was rather ahead of them, and made a 
mountain of a molehill, which a breath of 
prudent common sense would have blown 
away. She took as much pains to argue 
herself into a belief of what she most 
dreaded as many women would have done 
to gain a belief in what they most desired. 
After spending days and hours in settling 
her own thoughts (if such a chaos of con- 
fusion as she shook them into could be called 
settling), and arranging every small fact 
and scrap in such order as her disordered 
mind chose to place them, she fancied 
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things were made plain to her now, and 
she could grasp the truth and read it as 
plainly as a printed book. This is the 
story her mind set forth. First, she was 
sure that Jasper and Kate had loved one 
another for years-as (knowing one another 
well) it was natural they should. " Why 
else," she argued, "has he never mentioned 
her, but kept her name shrined in his 
own heart, too sacred for my ears?" Kate's 
denial only strengthened Philippa's belief. 

"Kate has acted a noble, heroic part,'* 
she thought, ''in trying to make things 
right between Jasper and me ! God bless 
her for it ; she loves him still, and he — ah ! 
he loves me a little, but he loves her more. 
He brought me here in sheer bravado, to 
show that he could uproot the old love and 
cleave to a new ; but he miscalculated his 
strength. The old wave of feeling has 
risen again, and swept away the new}" he 
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was afraid I should discover the secret, 
which for my sake he is so anxious to hide, 
and took the opportunity of going to Cal- 
cutta. I know he was glad to go. He 
trusts to time to make some change in us 
or in him. I saw them part, that first 
evening in the library ; she passed me with 
her white, tearful face, and tried to smile 
and hide it, but I saw it — I saw it. He 
said he had been bespeaking her friendly 
afifection for me while he was away, and I 
believe him — he was always kind, tender, 
and thoughtful in his care of me. He will 
not answer my letter, because he shrinks 
from telling me the truth; he thinks it 
would hurt me, and he will not tell me a 
lie ! He is waiting for time, that smoothes 
all things, to smoothe the way between us. 
I know him 1 He will come back one day, 
in his old kindly ways, and take me into 
his life, while his heart yearns for her ! 
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I could not bear it ! I should go mad. I 
would rather die than be tied to a body 
without a soul! Knowing what I now 
know, how could I look upon his face, my 
Jasper's face again?" 

She stared out over his patrimonial 
acres with a stony, expressionless gaze, 
drew a long breath, and compressed her 
lips firmly, as though gathering resolute 
strength to speak her thoughts aloud, that 
her own ears might hear them and give 
them additional weight. Her lips unclosed 
slowly, and she murmured in a low voice, 
that thrilled through her own ears, through 
her own senses — " He married me^ perhaps, 
out of pique to hei^ ; men have done such 
things. Yet, no ! no ! he is too noble for 
that ! He married me out of sublime com- 
passion ; for me and my poor feeble, ruined 
father he offered the sacrifice of all his 
future life, and /—blind, vain fool that I 
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was — too eagerly accepted it. What can I 
do ? what shall I do ? I have thought ray- 
self brave and strong, have sacrificed much 
for duty's sake; and for pure love's sake 
why not sacrifice myself ? Oh ! if I could 
set him free ! if I could only set him free !" 
She clasped her hands, a flush came over 
her face, and she lifted her eyes heaven- 
ward, as though she could have exulted in 
the crucifixion of her own soul if that 
could secure peace to him. 

The idea having once entered her mind, 
it grew and strengthened itself, till she 
murmured over and over again, " I will do 
it — ^I will set him free !" 

She forgot that she no longer had the 
power, however strong the will might be. 
The solemn words that had so impressed 
her a few short months ago, delivered as 
they were within the sacred precincts of 
the church — "Whom God has joined to- 
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gether let no man put asunder " — were no 
longer remembered, or at least had lost 
their significance. She argued the matter 
within herself, argued for strength to de- 
cide her own misery as though it had been 
her soul's salvation, till wrong, right, and 
extenuating circumstances became so con- 
fused she could not tell one from the other. 
"There must be such a thing as 'moral 
divorce,' " she thought; " I am divorced al- 
ready: when souls are sundered, why 
should not hands be torn apart ? The law 
will do it for a man's crime or a woman's 
shame. We best know our own need ; why 
can we not do it for ourselves while we are 
still pure and stainless? We may some- 
times be a little false to the world's creed, 
and doubly true to ourselves." 

To follow the windings of Philippa's 
mind, the arguments she used would fill a 
volume. She built her theory, but had 
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not courage to put it into practice. No 
one around her guessed the workings of her 
spirit; to all outward appearances things 
went on just the same as usual. She 
walked, talked, ate, drank, dressed for dinner, 
did indeed exactly as we all do, no matter 
how deeply we are afflicted within ; outer 
circumstances roll round us and carry us 
with them, as though there was no such 
thing as affliction in the world. Mrs. 
Brantynham went on implanting her little 
invisible stings, and Kate — ^like a kind- 
hearted girl, as she was — did her best to 
counteract their effect. However bravely 
Philippa bore up under her sjrstem of self- 
torture, she could not hinder a lassitude 
from steaUng over her limbs, and a white, 
wan look coming into her face ; they all 
noticed it, but she flamed so angrily if 
any one spoke of it, that they ceased to 
make any remark. Day by day she felt 
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more and more alone, and isolated herself 
more completely from those around her. 
She and Kate talked very little together, 
a wall of ice seemed set between them; 
but they peeped over it now and then to 
exchange a few friendly words or smiles, 
and that was alL 

The day fixed for the dinner-party at 
length came round : Philippa was still at 
Brantynham Hall. In due time the com- 
pany assembled in the green drawing- 
room, which was rarely used except on 
state occasions. Colonel Vane, with his 
stem though somewhat handsome face, 
was among them. When he first entered 
the room, his watchful eyes sent a quick, 
searching glance round, and then rested on 
Mrs. Brantynham's face, and he returned 
her greeting in his stately military way, 
which had something of the court and 
camp combined. The usual buzz of con- 
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versation was busily going on, everybody 
smiled benignantly and inquired after some- 
body else, and put small items of news 
into active circulation: choice facts and 
scraps, some home-made, some fancy bred^ 
a fresh coinage from the mint of scandal, 
passed current from lip to lip. While the 
hum of voices was at its height, the door 
opened, and Philippa, with her slow, lan- 
guid step, entered the room, looking more 
statuesquely beautiful than ever. She 
wore a dress of white cashmere, with the 
Roman key pattern embroidered with 
narrow gold braid round the bottom of the 
skirt, and long, loose-hanging sleeves; the 
bodice, being neither high nor low, waa 
composed of folds crossed over from one 
side to the other, somewhat in the fashion 
of thirty years ago. She had no jewels, 
nor ornament of any kind, except a rich 
red rose, placed carelessly in her mass of 
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dark brown hair. The simple grace and 
elegance of her dress contrasted strongly 
with the gorgeous toilettes of many of the 
other ladies, who were loaded with as much 
satin, lace, and jewels as they could com- 
fortably carry. Nearly all present were 
strangers to her; one or two she had seen 
during a casual morning call, and among 
these was Colonel Vane — towards whom 
she felt strongly attracted, partly because 
he was Jasper's friend, partly because of 
their meeting in Paris, through which he 
became in some degree associated with her 
life's love festival. She well remembered 
him, but she hardly knew how to be thank- 
ful enough that he had forgotten her. 
They shook hands with one another, and 
both smiled as though they were glad to 
meet again. 

Dinner was announced, and Colonel 
Vane was selected to take her into the 
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dining-room, an arrangement with which 
they seemed mutually well satisfied ; each 
was prepared to find the other an agreeable 
companion while they were temporarily 
wedded together at the dinner-table. Phi- 
lippa could not feel quite at her ease, for 
she had the unpleasant consciousness that 
she was being watched, though she never 
looked either at Mrs. Brantynham or 
Joseph Atherton ; yet she knew that their 
four eyes were on her. 

Colonel Vane was interested in her more 
deeply, perhaps, than he cared to acknow- 
ledge. He found^ the whole tone of her 
mind refined and elevated to a high degree, 
and he tried it in many ways. Men of the 
world best know how to gauge a woman's 
nature, are swift to discover a flaw, if flaw 
there be, or any unsound or vitiated part 
of it; but the good sense, intellectuality, 
and freshness of her conversation, and the 
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modest dignity of her bearing, so at vari- 
ance with his preconceived idea of her, 
amazed and bewildered him. Was she a 
victim, or was she an actress r If she was 
the latter, hers was the most perfect piece 
of acting his eyes had ever beheld. Once, 
in order to startle her into a revelation of 
the self he supposed her to be, he used the 
freemasonry of a lower, looser world ; but 
she did not understand him, and the inno- 
cent look in her great grey eyes, as they 
were lifted with . a look of puzzled inquiry 
to his face, made him feel abashed and 
inclined to shrink within himself, as though 
he had done a mean or dishonourable thing. 
Before the ladies' telegraph worked for 
their retiring, he decided that she and the 
circumstances which surrounded her would 
be the most delightful study that could 
occupy his time during his brief home 
leisure. 
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On entering the drawing-room, the ladies 
gathered round the fire, and amused them- 
selves in the usual dull fashion, till the 
entrance of the gentlemen created a little 
stir and enlivened the scene. Mr. Ather- 
ton slouched across the room to where 
Philippa was sitting, and placed himself 
beside her, and in defiance of her regulation 
order, endeavoured to engross her to him- 
self. This evening, if possible, he was 
more gauche and awkward than usual. 
The dress coat and company manners 
always sat ill on Joseph Atherton ; indeed, 
he very rarely joined in these social cere- 
monies. As a rule, when Mrs. Brantyn- 
ham entertained her friends, he found he 
was wanted to look after some business 
matters which took him miles away from 
Brantynham ; but on this occasion he could 
not tear himself away. He knew that 
Philippa would be present, and he would 
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have a better opportunity of talking to her, 
listening to her voice, and gladdening his 
eyes with her beauty when the room was 
full of company than in their own family 
circle. 

She had not joined in the small talk and 
chatter of the other ladies, but sat herself 
apart, and was leaning back in her chair 
with her hands folded in her lap, and a 
dreamy look in her eyes, as though she was 
looking out far beyond the present scene 
into the distant future. Until Mr. Ather- 
ton spoke to her, she was unconscious of 
his presence there beside her. 

"I hope you have been enjoying your-- 
self," he said. 

"Very much," she answered. " I think 
I never enjoyed a dinner-party more." 

" /wished to take you in," he continued,. 
" but the maternal authority forbade it." 

"/ am deeply indebted to maternal 
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authority," she replied; ''it was never 

employed to a better purpose." 
" Still so bitter," he said. 
" Still so true," she answered. " Why do 

you interrupt me when you see I am 

thinking ?" 

" Because I don't want you to think. I 

would rather you should lift up your eyes 

and talk to me, even though you say the 

most bitter and cruel things. Philippa," 
he added, lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, "why wont you look at me and 
talk to me as you did to Colonel Vane?" 

'* Because Colonel Vane is a gentleman, 
and knows how to treat a lady; he would 
never force either his company or his con- 
versation on her when he saw she desired 
neither." As she spoke, she rose slowly 
and walked to the other end of the room, 
where Colonel Vane and Kate were having 
an animated conversation. 
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"Til try it," she answered, "though I 
warn you I am very much out of practice/'^ 
Without more ado, she ran her fingers 
over the keys, played the prelude, and in 
the purest contralto voice began the song, 
producing an effect on her small audience 
that was quite electrical, although perhaps 
there was no one with the exception of 
Colonel Vane who could thoroughly appre- 
ciate either the song or her singing; yet the 
rich mellow tones of her voice sank into 
their hearts and enchanted their ears. She 
had practised very little for the last few 
months, and her voice seemed greatly 
strengthened and improved during the long 
rest, and had lost none of its freshness and 
purity. She was overwhelmed with com- 
pliments; from all sides there fell little 
complimentary expressions. " Charming," 
" Really quite beautiful," " A sweet voice," 
*' And such a delightful song." These, and 
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such like complimentary phrases, went in 
at one ear and out at the other. Colonel 
Vane looked his admiration, hut said no- 
thing, and Philippa knew that he appre- 
ciated her more than all the rest; as she rose 
from the piano, his voice, sounding low 
and clear amid the general hum, fell upon 
her ear, as though he intended his words 
to be heard by her only. 

" Have you ever sung in public. Miss 
Maitlandr 

"I!" she answered, regarding him with 
some surprise. " Why do you think so?" 

"From your finished style, the exquisite 
purity of your voice, and the enthusiastic 
abstraction of your manner. You seem to 
be carried away out of yourself, and to 
forget you have a cool drawing-room 
audience round you." 

"That is true,"' she answered frankly. 
" When I sing, I never think who is listen- 
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ing, I never care whether I have an 
audience or not. I give all my thoughts, 
all my soul, to the music — I love it so." 

" You would make your fortune on the 
stage," he said, regarding her with mingled 
feelings of admiration and wonder, whence 
the leaven of mistrust was fast fading out. 

"Do you think so?" she said, lifting an 
eager, inquiring glance to his face. Some- 
how, from that moment she seemed to sink 
into silent abstraction, as though he had 
struck some chord within her which vibra- 
ted and would not be still. All his efforts 
to rouse or interest her, received only 
vacant smiles or monosyllabic answers. 

When the party broke up, and all the 
guests had driven away, Philippa exchanged 
" good night " with the rest of the family, 
and went at once to her room ; but not to 
retire to rest; she was too much excited, 
too full of a new thought for that. She 
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drew aside the heavy hangings from her 
window, and sat down, resting her cheek 
upon her hand, and looked out upon the 
silent night. The hours rolled on, she 
heard them strike one after another from 
the clock in the old church tower, but still 
she sat there watching, till one by one the 
stars died out of the distant skies, or rather 
were lost to sight, as the grey dawn broke 
and the white morning mist crept over the 
silent land ; then she felt cold and shivered, 
and went to bed and slept from sheer 
weariness. She was roused the next morn- 
ing by a gentle knocking at her door, and 
Kate came in to tell her that it was past 
ten o^clock. 

" I have been in twice before," she 
added, " but you seemed in such a calm 
sweet sleep, I had not the heart to wake 
you ; but do get up quickly, Philippa. It 
is such a fresh breezy morning, and I want 
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you to ride with me — a canter across to 
the old water-mill, and home by the high 
road, will be delightful." Seeing that 
Philippa hesitated a moment, Kate added, 
as though she had divined her thought, 
** Joe cannot go with us, so we must take 
the groom." Philippa professed herself 
charmed with the arrangement, and having 
dressed, made a hasty breakfast. The two 
girls went out together, and round to the 
stables, as they frequently did, to see the 
horses got ready. They encountered Mrs, 
Brantynham on the way, as she was re- 
turning through the garden with some 
choice evergreens and a few chrysanthe- 
mums, the very last of the season. She 
heard their plans for a long morning ride, 
and was graciously pleased to approve 
thereof. 

" There is nothing like a canter through 

# 

the fresh morning air, especially after, late 
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hours — and we were late, very late, for 
Brantynham Hall, last night," she re- 
marked, as she walked on with them to- 
wards the stable. Williams, the groom^ 
was just beginning to get the horses ready. 
Kate's own especial gelding was, of course, 
preparing for her, and the saddle was al- 
ready on the back of a docile, well-con- 
ducted mare, which had been always as- 
signed to Philippa's use. Flash-o'-fire 
neighed gently as she went up to its head, 
patted it and rubbed its ears, as it took its 
usual tit bit — a lump of sugar — ^from her 
hand. 

" You give her plenty of exercise, I hope, 
Williams?" said Mrs. Brantynham, indica- 
ting the young mare that Philippa was 
caressing. 

"As much as I can, ma'am," he answered; 
" but she wasn't out of the stable all yester- 
day." 
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"But as you are going to attend the 
young ladies to-day, I suppose you'll ride 
her?" rejoined Mrs. Brantynham. 

" Well, no, ma'am ; I hinted at that once 
afore, but Mr. Atherton strictly objected, 
and give me orders as when I exercises 
Flash-o'-fire I exercises her alone." 

Philippa laid her head against the crea- 
ture's glossy neck, and said, quietly, " I've 
a great mind to mount her myself; she 
knows my voice and obeys me in the 
stable, I don't see why she should not be 
good and obedient out of it. I think Fll 
try." 

"Youll do nothing of the kind, Phi- 
lippa," said Kate, decidedly. " I am a better, 
at least a more experienced horsewoman 
than you, and I should be afraid to ride 
Flash-o'-fire." 

"Afraid!" rejoined PhiUppa. "Ay, 
that's where it is ; as soon as you're afraid 
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you lose command over anything, even 
over yourself. Now, as / am never afraid, 
m ride Flash-o'-fire, and come off with 
flying colours." 

" Better not, my dear," said Mrs. Bran- 
tynham, mildly, " I am sure my son would 
be vexed at your doing so without his 
knowledge." At this moment a message 
<;ame from the house. Mr. Brantynham 
had made an unexpected demand for Kate 
— she generally read to him in the after- 
noon, but on this day he wanted the Times 
articles read at once. 

" We must postpone our ride till the 
afternoon," said Kate. " I am glad of it, 
for by that time you'll have got Flash-o'- 
fire out of your head." She nodded and 
went out of the stable. Philippa still stood 
looking slightly irresolute by the mare's 
side; but Mrs. Brantynham's next words 
•decided her. 
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" I don't understand much about horses 
myself," she said. "To my mind, one is 
much the same as another; but I am sure 
if Joseph were here, he would forbid your 
meddling with Flash-o'-fire." 

" Forbid !" the word grated on Philippa s 
ear. " Mr. Atherton has no right to forbid 
my doing anything. With your leave, Mrs. 
Brantynham, I certainly shall ride the for- 
bidden mare. Saddle her at once, please," 
she added, addressing the groom. 

" Wilful child ! I've warned you, remem- 
ber," replied Mrs. Brantynham; "but I 
know when you've once made up your 
mind it is no use for me to interfere, unless 
I lock you up. Whatever happens, you'll 
bear me blameless !" 

"Nothing is going to happen," replied 
Philippa, smiling, "except that I shall 
indulge my ambitious fancy, and have a 
glorious canter on Flash-o'-fire's back. 
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With Williams for my esquire I ought not 
to feel nervous even if I were." 

The groom felt the compliment, but he 
scratched his head, shook it dubiously, as 
he answered, "Well, Miss, I'm willin'; but 
when she's up to her fun, the devil himself 
couldn't go agin Flash-o'-fire ; but your 
neck's your own, Miss." 

"It is," replied Philippa, **and I sup- 
pose, if the whim seizes me, I have a right 
to risk, or even to break it." 

In spite of Mrs. Brantynham's feeble 
remonstrance, and the groom's grave face 
and quaint expostulations, Philippa was 
firm in her resolution, and Flash-o'-fire 
was saddled. Philippa went into the house 
for a few moments, and then reappeared, 
dressed in hier dark blue close-fitting habit, 
a felt hat with a white feather. There was 
a bright rose tint upon her cheeks, and her 
eyes sparkled with excitement. With the 
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slightest possible assistance, she sprang 
upon the mare's back, settled herself com- 
fortably, and then leaned forward, patted 
it, and spoke to it in soft, caressing tones. 
The gates were thrown open, and she rode 
out of the stable yard, closely followed by 
Williams, the groom. Flash-o'-fire arched 
her neck proudly, as .though conscious of 
the beautiful burden she carried. Mrs. 
Brantynham watched them till they were 
out of sight, and then returned slowly to 
the house, and endeavoured to go about 
her usual business, but she could not settle 
her mind to it. She sat down to work, 
but her hands fell idly in her lap, and she 
found herself listening — Glistening, though 
she hardly knew what sound she expected 
to hear; every little stir in the household 
made her heart leap into her moath. She 
felt restless, she could do nothing, she 
could not even sit still, so she went out and 
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walked up and down the terrace in front 
of the house. Presently she espied her 
son Joseph, galloping across the meadows, 
on his return from the town, where he had 
been on business all the morning. He rode 
round to the back of the house to leave 
his horse at the stable. As she saw him 
enter the stable-yard, she trembled, and 
turned hot and cold. In a few minutes he 
came sauntering towards her. 

" That fellow Williams is never at hand 
when he's wanted," he said, in a grumbling 
tone. " I suppose he's out exercising Flash- 
o'-fire; she's not in the stables." 

" He is out, my dear Joe," she answered, 
*' but he certainly is not exercising Flash- 
o'-fire." 

" Then who the devil has meddled with 
the mare without my leave?" he asked. 
" I gave orders that no one should ride her 
but Williams or myself." 
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" I told her so, but it was no use," said 
Mrs. Brantynham. 

" Her ! Who ?" 

" Miss Maitland." 

'^What, Philippa!" he exclaimed, and 
the words came from his lips like a shout 
of pain. "Oh, Godl you've killed her/' 
and he staggered for a second, as though 
stunned by a sudden blow. 

Mrs. Brantynham laid her hand upon 
his arm, as she answered him. "Not I, 
but her own wild will. You asked me 
what I could do for you, and I have done 
my best. I don't care what falls out of 
this. I have often wished her dead, for 
your sake, for mine, and I wish it still!" 
He lifted his head, and showed a white 
haggard face that frightened even her. 
He flung her hand from him. 

"Don't," he said, "you are my mother, 
and I cannot answer for myself — ^no words,'^ 
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he added, as she was about to speak again, 
"one thing only tell me, and quickly — 
Where, and which way have they gone?" 
She told him briefly, and to the best of her 
belief, the road they had taken. He sprang 
across the lawn, back to the stable, and in 
another moment was in the saddle, gallop- 
ing furiously over the meadows. He knew 
every inch of ground well; about half a 
mile from the house there was a ridge of 
high ground, whereon some of the ancient 
Brantynhams had erected a high tower, 
which, although it was now a ruin, still 
conmianded a fine extensive panoramic 
view of the country for miles round ; but 
for clumps of trees clustered here and 
there, the old water-mill itself would have 
been distinctly visible. Joseph Atherton 
made for this spot, whence he knew could 
be seen the winding high road, running 
like a golden thread through the green 
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country for miles. He reached this high 
ground, then reined in his horse and looked 
round on all sides with a keen searching 
eye. At first he saw nothing, then he 
fancied he beheld something moving a long 
way off. What was it? His heart stood 
still, and the great beads of perspiration 
stood upon his forehead; it came nearer, 
and he could plainly descry the figure of a 
woman on horseback, with a white feather 
fluttering in the air. She seemed to keep 
her seat firmly, though she was flying over 
the ground. Far behind her — too far, 
indeed — came the groom, full gallop, though 
he seemed to crawl, for Flash-o'-fire came 
on like the wind ! As they came nearer 
Atherton saw that it was Philippa, and she 
had lost all control over the mare, though 
she clung to it with the desperation of 
despair. He spurred his horse, dashed 
down the hill till he reached that portion 
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of the high road which she was fast ap- 
proaching. He stationed his horse cross- 
wise in the roadway. He saw her come 
tearing along — ^her hat gone and her dark 
hair hanging dishevelled about her shoul- 
ders. In another moment she would reach 
that spot — another moment I sixty seconds 
only ! but sixty seconds may comprise, as 
it did then, a life's agony. The mare's 
four feet came clattering along the ground, 
striking fire from the sharp stones, and 
seeming to hurl a quaking world about 
Joseph Atherton's ears. He saw nothing 
of earth or sky, above or around him. He 
only saw the white fair face and great wide- 
open eyes staring despairingly. He knew 
that everything depended on a flash of 
time. He raised himself in his stirrups, 
held the bridle rein between his teeth ; in 
one hand he had a heavily-mounted horse- 
pistol, the other was free. Flash-o'-fire 
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came tearing along. He flung himself for- 
ward, crash came the butt end of the 
pistol between the mare's eyes, and in a 
second, nay, the hundredth part of a 
second, he was clinging to the mare's 
nostril, the blood therefrom spurting over 
his face and covering his breast. The cry 
of a 'dumb brute is always more terrible 
than any human sound; with such a cry, 
the mare struggled to shake off its assailant, 
bat he clung to it with desperate will, 
calling to Philippa to spring off, but she 
was too dazed to heed him ; after a momen* 
tary ineffectual struggle, Flash-o'-fire stood 
still, shivering with pain and terror ! 
By this time, the groom Williams and 
others had come up to the rescue. Joseph 
Atherton tore Philippa from the saddle, 
gave hurried directions for the horses to 
be taken back and a carriage sent imme- 
diately. Her nerves had given way at 
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last, and she lay insensible in his arms. 
He refused all oflfers of assistance. 

*^ Leave her to me!" he said; "leave 
her to me ! Go — ^for God's sake — and make 
haste back." 

They hurried away, in obedience to his 
orders, and he carried his senseless burthen 
a few yards across the meadows, where 
there was a running stream. She lay in 
his arms so white and still, so beautiful 
and fair! he knew right well he would 
never hold her thus again — ^would not hold 
her now if she had a grain of conscious- 
ness. He kneeled down on one knee, close 
to the brook, and let her rest partially on 
the green sward, but still he kept his arms 
round her. He had not courage to try to 
revive her yet ! One moment and another 
passed, still he held her to his breast ; he 
could feel her heart beat, her soft breath 
upon his cheek ! " It would never be thus 
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again — ^never, through all the years to 
come !" His eyes seemed to grow to the 
white wan face. "She will never know," 
he murmured, "she will be none the 
poorer, and I- — oh! God! how much the 
richer !" He bent forward and kissed her 
on the lips, cheek, and brow again and 
again, in a very delirium of joy 1 Con- 
sciousness came to her slowly, she moved 
uneasily, then opened her eyes and found 
a strange face closg to hers ! nay, strange 
lips upon her cheek ! With a cry of shame 
and terror, she thrust him away, at first 
not recognising the stained face and tangled 
hair; at the second glance she knew him, 
and put up her hands and shrank from 
him with a look of loathing in her eyes. 

"Coward and thief!'' she exclaimed. 
" How dare you ! — dare !" she added, hys- 
terically, " I forgot — a thing like you would 
dare insult the dead 1" She struggled to 





CHAPTER II. 

HASTY DETERMINATIONS, 

I HERE was a change in the weather: 
the bright, clear autumn days 
seemed to have died a sudden death, and 
the bleak north wind was exulting over 
their graves. The soft south breezes had 
had things all their own w^y long enough, 
longer indeed than usual, but the bitter 
breath of the north had eflfectually driven 
them away at last; and it went howling 
and rioting through the London streets, 
blowing its triumph into everybody's face, 
gripping the poor ill-clad creatures to the 
bone, and torturing the rich with a thou- 
sand ingenious devices. It had come so 
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unexpectedly upon them, they were not 
prepared to receive it with the customary 
honours of sealskin, ermine, and velvet, so 
they made blazing fires and stayed at home ; 
but it was no use trying to play hide-and- 
seek with the grim north-easter — it found 
them out, and crept with a shrill whistle 
through invisible crevices, howled down 
the chimneys and in at the keyholes, seizing 
and icing one side of the stay-at-homes, 
while the other is roasting at the fire. 
When paterfamilias ventures out (which in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he 
must do), it waits for him outside, and 
pounces upon him, seizes him insultingly 
by the nose, and nips it till he can hardly 
tell whether he has got a nose or not. It 
wriggles under his muffler like an icy ser- 
pent, and stings and bites him, and blows 
him through and through, till he feels 
like an animated cullender, when he 
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thought he was quite safe and buttoned up 
to the chin in a thick great-coat — as though 
a tailor could baffle the keen north wind ! 

As for the ladies, it pays no regard to 
the delicacy of their constitution, either at 
hoine or abroad, and treats them as no 
other thing but an inhuman, irresponsible, 
and unchivalrous north wind would dare 
to do. It laid in wait for them on all 
sides, and took a mean advantage of the 
poor thoughtless things who would go 
half- clad for fashion^s sake. It spread a 
pall of ice over white necks and shoulders, 
sowing the seeds of disease for Death to 
reap, when the next harvest time came 
round ; and then it went hurling and swirl- 
ing on, as much as to say — " I am here 
now, and I mean to stay with you, and 
send you shivering through the long winter 
months. I shall only rest while the frost 
and snow hold sway ; then, when you think 
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I'm gone, I'll come back and fight for 
breath till I am utterly routed by the sun.'* 
Mr. Haitian d was one of tlje many who 
were struggling through the London 
streets in the teeth of the blustering, bully- 
ing wind. One moment he bent half 
double and went full tilt against it, as 
though he were a battering-ram determined 
to break through it : then he ran, or tried 
to run backwards, but that did not do at 
all — the wind blew him in the wrong direc- 
tion. It would be met with a bold face; 
so he turned round and fronted it bravely, 
till the gaslight streaming out from Mar- 
tha's shop-windows told him he was near 
home. "(He had learnt the full value of 
that home he had once despised.) Martha's 
good-natured face was flattened against the 
window-pane watching for him, ready to 
pounce out and admit him the moment he 
turned the corner. 
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" Dear lieart alive !'' she exclaimed, as 
he entered the passage; " what a night it 
is! I wonder you ain't bio wed inside out." 

"You're right there, Martha; it is a 
rare night. I have been almost blown 
away," he answered. 

"Sure 'it's an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,' " she rejoined, with a 
smile that was half radiant, half perplexed ; 
" but it's Mowed something here to-night 
as you'll be mighty glad to see." 

His foot was already on the first stair, 
but he arrested his steps and turned an 
inquiring look at Martha. 

" There are not many people I am glad 
to see now. Is it Mr. Brantynham ?" 

Martha shook her head with a pious ex- 
pression of thankfulness. 

"Then it must be my daughter," he 
added, as he hurried up the stairs. 

It was true enough. There was Philippa 
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seated in her old place by the fireside, as 
though she had never left it ; a bright fire 
was blazing in the grate, and her boxes 
were heaped on one side of the room. As 
Mr. Maitland entered, she rose up and 
flung her arms round his neck, and sank 
sobbing upon his breast. 

" My dear child, this is a pleasant sur- 
prise," he said, submitting to, yet slightly 
struggling against, her caresses. "There, 
there, don't cry — I hate to see a woman 
cry — and you know there's nothing to cry 
about." 

'*I have come home, papa," she said, 
trying to look brightly in his face between 
her tears, " I have come home, and I will 
never leave you again — never !" 

Her words, her manner, and her evident 
distress perplexed him. He looked vacantly 
in her face, and, after a momentary pause, 
said — 
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*' Never leave me! my dear, you are 
joking — ^you must be joking. You are 
married now, and what would Jasper 
say?" 

"Jasper is thousands of miles away, 
papa," she answered; "and I've left Bran- 
tynham. I was not happy there." 

" Not happy ? Ah, that accounts for it ! 
You used to be very happy here. I don't 
quite understand; but Jasper's away, and 
— and — " he added, peering curiously in 
her face, " he's left you plenty of money, 
Philippa? He was not quite so liberal to 
me as he might have been. I have been 
terribly pinched, and the money is all gone. 
He is my son-in-law, and he ought to be 
liberal. If I had only a few hundreds now 
I could make a fortune for us both." 

It would be difficult to describe Phi- 
lippa's feelings while her father was speak- 
ing and looking at her with cunning, eager 
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eyes. She knew right well what his 
thoughts and feelings were — all the thought 
and feeling that he had apart from his in- 
stinctive affection for her. 

" Still the old story," she thought, pity- 
ingly, not angrily; "Jasper's life should 
never have been linked with ours. We 
should drag him down, drag him down." 
But she took her father's hand and 
answered him gently — 

" Jasper has been most noble, kind, and 
generous to us always, papa ; but you must 
not expect anything more from him. I 
have left Brantjmham, and I do not think 
we shall ever meet asjain. It is my earnest 
prayer that we should not." 

She tried to speak steadily, but her voice 
would falter and her lips tremble. The old 
man gazed at her with a bewildered air. 

" How — ^why is this? Have you quar- 
relled with Jasper?" he said. " I thought 
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" we will take care of one another. But, 
please, don't ask any questions about Jasper, 
You must trust me as you have always 
done, dear. I cannot explain matters to 
you — you could not comprehend, and you 
would not see things as I do. And don't 
make a stir about it, please ; because, you 
know, I may be all to blame, and you 
might bring discredit upon me. For my 
sake be discreet and silent. Let things be 
as they were in the old days when you and 
I were all in all to one another — as we are 
now — as we are now, papa." 

She flung her arms round his neck and 
buried her face in his breast. For a 
moment they remained thus ; he patted her 
head with vacant tenderness, muttering 
unintelligibly to himself the while. Pre- 
sently Martha came up bringing in the tea, 
and Mr, Maitland went into his room. 
Martha's eyes and ears were on the alert, 
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and her mind was full of wonderment, and 
her tongue ready to run as glibly as usual. 
She cast more than one side-glance at 
Philippa's motionless figure, and then she 
rattled the teacups and stirred up the fire 
vigorously, till at last she succeeded in 
attracting her attention; and then she 
paused in her work to embrace her darling. 

"My precious pretty!" she exclaimed, 
" but you've brought back a pale face ! 
The country ought to have done away with 
all that; and Brantynham seems to be a 
mighty fine place by what youVe telled us 
about it." Seeing she got no answer nor 
remark, she made another venture — 

*' And how long are you going to stay 
with us, my dear ?" 

Philippa smiled faintly. 

" It is quite uncertain, Martha, but for a 
few days only, I hope," she answered. 

" Umph !" grunted Martha, scrutinizing 
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her face with an unsatisfied air. "And 
how's Mr. Brantynham? I hope he's 
well." 

" I hope so too," replied Philippa; " but 
I have not seen him for some time. He is 
away in Calcutta." 

"Laws a mercy!" exclaimed the asto- 
nished Martha. " Why, that's a long way 
off, to be sure; and they are all blacks, I 
believe. And for a newly-married man to 
go amusing hisself all alone in a cannibal 
place like that ! — it puzzles me to find the 
reason why." 

" Don't trouble yourself about the reason 
why," replied Philippa, and her cheeks 
turned crimson. She dreaded Martha's 
keen inquisition, but she must go through 
the ordeal, though she resolved to make it 
as brief as possible. " And — and — I may 
as well tell you at once, Martha, Mr. 
Brantynham and I are no longer what we 
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were; and if we ever do meet again, which 
God forbid! we shall be strangers/' 

"Goodness gracious me!'' exclaimed 
Martha, in her amazement this time letting 
the teapot fall in Philippa's lap, but re- 
covering it by some gymnastic feat before 
any damage was done. 

" Don't tease me with questions, Martha. 
I'm heart-sick, and I cannot bear it," said 
Philippa, wearily. After a momentary 
pause she added, "If any inquiries are 
made for me, either now or at any future 
time, either as Miss Maitland or as Mrs. 
Brantynham, remember you know nothing 
about me— only that we have gone away, 
and you don^t know where we are. I am 
sorry to ask you to tell an untruth, Martha, 
but ^" 

"Laws! my dear, don't apologize," in- 
terrupted Martha, cheerfully. "I'd tell a 

thousand lies, all colours, black, white, or 
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grey, if it would do my pretty any good — 
ay, and I'd stick to 'em too, and so would 
my old man — ^never fear, you may trust 
him and me too; he's a close man, and 
he don't often open his mouth, but 
when he does something aUus comes out 
of it." 

She went on talking, wandering from 
one thing to another, trying in a hundred 
ways to leam the why and wherefore of 
Philippa's unexpected appearance now, and 
her equally puzzling injunctions for the 
future ; but she failed signally — ^not a word 
of enlightenment passed Philippa's lips — 
she would take no one, not even her own 
father, into her confidence. She knew 
right well she would not be understood. 
The motive power which guided her actions 
was so complicated that even if she had 
had the inclination, and could find words 
to express her feelings, they were so varied 
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— one influence so strongly rose out of 
another, that it would have been difiicult 
for any one to comprehend her, and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred would have given 
a verdict of temporary insanity against 
her. Her highly wrought, sensitive nature 
having once conceived the idea that he had 
married her for "compassion's sake/' it 
germinated and struck root in her very 
soul, and grew and spread in morbid luxu- 
riance, tiU every thought, every feeling 
was overshadowed by it. If she had loved 
him less, she might have endured the re- 
flection " He married me for compassion,'' 
and she might have been grateful to him 
for his noble and tender care ; but her love 
for him was the sole absorbing passion of 
her passionate nature ; it was as delicately 
sensitive as it was strong and true, and 
very exacting withal — she would be con- 
tent with nothing less than she gave. It 
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would have been the most exquisite torture 
to her to have lived in the light of his kind 
eyes, to have nestled to his strong heart, 
knowing what she knew, or believed she 
knew, now. "Things are better as they 
are,'^ she thought as she gazed at the fire, 
and smiled such a smile as might come to 
a gambler^s lips when he plays his last 
stake and is not quite sure whether he has 
lost or won. She had her own plans and 
she wanted to think them over thoroughly 
before she attempted to carry them out. 
"All shall be well, at least well for him^ 
at last," she thought, as though a real sub- 
stantial good could arise from a false 
theory. It never crossed her mind that 
by her conduct she put him in a false 
position. She had only one thought — 
" He will be free ; I shall be in a foreign 
land; he will never hear my name or 
see my face again. I shall be as dead to 
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him as though I were dead indeed ; as I 
am — I am — the real life in me is dead 
already/' 

Martha left her gazing into the fire, and 
buried in profound thought; she went 
downstairs where her husband sat by the 
fireside patiently smoking his pipe of peace. 
He lifted his big round eyes to her face as 
she entered the room, and muttered some- 
thing to himself about " cloudy weather/' 
then stretched out his huge foot and pushed 
her easy chair towards her. She flung 
herself into it, threw her apron over her 
head, rocked herself to and fro, and began 
to cry in rather a noisy, demonstrative 
way, as though she was determined there 
should be no mistake about her tears. Mr. 
Titkins, evidently accustomed to these 
ebullitions on the slightest possible provo- 
cation, sat quietly smoking till the first 
gush was over, and then asked, in a low, 
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sepulchral voice, like the mysterious hero 
of a melodrama — 

"What's up, Martha?" 

"Why, everything's upside down,'' she 
answered, uncovering at the sound of his 
voice, and satisfied at having provoked his 
curiosity so far. "My poor lost darling! 
but I've found out all about it — my eyes 
weren't given me for nothing." 

"More they weren't, Martha, more they 
weren't," rejoined Mr. Titkins, nodding 
sagaciously, " nor your tongue neither." 

''Lucky for you," she answered, as 
though he had cast a reflection upon her, 
"I don't know how you'd get on in the 
world without it." 

"I don't want to try," he answered, 
"though you do give me a lick wi' the 
wrong side of it, times and often; but go 
on, Martha, reckon it up." He pointed his 
pipe upstairs, adding, " She've told you." 
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"As though I ever wanted anybody to 
tell me anything," replied Martha, with 
lofty scorn. " I never believe nothing but 
what I find out myself, because then I 
know it's true ; and things have turned out 
just as I said they would, and it's bigamy, 
real bigamy, that^s what's up, and no mis- 
take. When I see him taking her through 
back ways into matrimony, I knowed there 
was something wrong, and now it's all 
come out — he's got another wife some- 
wheres, and my darling child's got too 
much spirit to bear it, so she's run away 
and left him ; but she'll break her heart, I 
know she will!" 

"Lor!" replied Mr. Titkins, when he 
had taken some time to digest her in- 
formation, and gather his own thoughts; 
"he didn't look like one of them lively 
pups as play that sort of game." 

" Do any of you ever look like what you 
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are?" said Martha, an expression of mild 
reproach dawnmg on her countenance; 
"seeing you there quietly smoking your 
pipe, nobody would ever believe the aggra- 
vations I'm exposed to constant; but I'm 
afraid you're all alike cruel : from the time 
you leave off long clothes you begin to 
torture cats and gibbet bluebottles, and it's 
the same respectin' women, only some on 
us finds you out, and some doesn't." 

"There's different breeds -o' cattle, 
Martha, human and otherwise," he an- 
swered, slowly ; " we're none on us born 
perfect, but most o' my sort's content wi' 
one wife arter another ; bigamy may be a 
wery nice game, but we poor men don't 
play it." 

"I should like to see you try — yes, I 
really should like to see you try that game 
with me," replied Martha, and she smiled 
and nodded as though contemplating the 
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enjoyment of the battle that would inau- 
gurate the occasion. 

** Thank you," he answered, solemnly 
facetious, "but one wife's enough for me — 
too much sometimes, Martha." 

"Well, yes, Titkins," she answered, ac- 
cepting his dubious compliment, " I flatter 
myself I do generally get the best of it; 
but you're a good husband, I must say 
that; and I wouldn't change you for the 
Lord Mayor of London, there !" 

"You've alius got a good word for 
me somewheres, Martha," he answered, 
"though I has to wait a long while and 
go a long ways afore I gets it." 

Martha then took him further into her 
confidence respecting " Miss Philippa," and 
the two kind conspirators sat there plotting 
the most tender treasons against her. Mr. 
Titkins professed himself devoted to her 
cause, and brought his huge fist heavily 
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down upon the table, expressing an earnest 
desire to " double up" Mr. Brantynhara. 

Meanwhile Philippa had nerved herself 
to action. After the night's reflection she 
was prepared to talk over matters with her 
father. She knew that things could not 
remain as they were without further dis- 
cussion or explanation of some kind, and 
she felt that if she remained utterly silent, 
as she was strongly inclined to do, her 
father might prosecute private inquiries on 
his own account, and so create fresh annoy- 
ances on all sides. She decided to take 
him into her confidence to a certain extent, 
which she did. They had a long conver- 
sation together, and she so guided it as to 
leave him under the impression, that for 
her sake, not for Jaspers, the strictest 
silence should be observed upon the brief 
past life that had united th^m. She begged 
her father to make no allusion to it. 
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" Let the last six months be blotted from 
our minds, dear papa, as though we had 
never lived them," she said. "We will 
begin a new life, you and I together, in a 
new land." 

" In a new land, child ?" he answered, 
evidently amazed, and yet excited at the 
prospect of a change. " I don't understand 
you — 1 don't see how we are to get away 
from this place, nor indeed how we are to 
live in it." 

** You forget my legacy, papa ?" replied 
Philippa. 

" Ay, the legacy, Philippa !" he repeated 
eagerly, a strange wild light gleaming in 
his eyes, and his lank fingers working as 
though he were handling the gold, " it is 
five hundred pounds ! If I could only have 
it now, I would make it five thousand 
easily ; and no risk, Philippa, my child, no 
risk. I know you don't believe me, but a 
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man cannot be unfortunate for ever ; but 
we cannot get it yet — ^we must wait, we 
must wait.'^ 

" I don't know that there would be much 
difficulty about it," she answered, thought- 
fully. " The executors are wealthy people, 
and perhaps if I plead my cause well they 
may be induced to pay the money over to 
me before it is due. I think, if they are 
kindly disposed, some such arrangement 
might be made." 

"Ay, if it could, Philippa, if it only 

could, and then " he paused a moment, 

and peered with the curious hungry gam- 
bling look in his eyes, and she rejoined, 
quickly — 

"Then, papa dear, I shall speculate a 
little on my own account. I have been a 
long time thinking, but I have laid my 
plans at last. I propose that we shall leave 
this place, and go to Rome ; there under 
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the soft Italian skies your violin will bring 
back all its music, and I — well my voice is 
stronger now than ever, and I am told it 
has lost none of its freshness — I shall put 
myself in training, and then — who knows 
what may happen then, papa ? Love is not 
much, fame is not much — Shaving missed the 
one I may grasp the other. I must have 
excitement ; I must^ or I shall go mad. I 
can never go back to the old life, never 
again.'' 

Having once made up her mind, she 
resolved not to let the grass grow under 
her feet. She set to work with newly 
revived energies, and had a long interview 
with the executors of her unknown rela- 
tive's will. She pleaded her cause so well, 
that after the usual preliminaries had been 
gone through, she had the satisfaction of 
receiving her legacy of five hundred pounds 
in good, honest Bank of England notes. 
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Her simple preparations were soon made, 
and in the course of a few days she took a 
most aflfectionate farewell of her dear old 
friend Martha, and then with Mr. Maitland 
started for Rome via Mont Cenis, Genoa, 
and Civita Vecchia. 




CHAPTER IIL 



DEATH IN LIFE. 




HILIPPA had left Brantynham 
Hall exactly one month when 
Jasper returned to it. He had previously 
telegraphed the news of his uncle's death, 
and stated that he should return as soon as 
the funeral was over and all affairs settled. 
They heard no more from him, he men- 
tioned no date for his probable return; 
therefore when the dusty fly that brought 
him from the station stopped at the Hall 
door, his coming was almost as much a 
surprise as though they had not expected 
him at all. He was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, and looked grave and sad. The 
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family were at luncheon when he arrived, 
and all came out to welcome him. He re- 
turned their greeting curtly, with a look of 
grave dissatisfaction on his face; then, 
leaving his luggage to the servants' care, 
strode into the house and up to his father's 
room. 

Mr. Brantynham was now almost en- 
tirely confined to his bed; occasionally he 
sat up in his chair for an hour or two, and 
that was all the exertion he was equal to. 
His mind, too, seemed to be growing 
weaker as rapidly as his body, for what he 
heard or said one minute he forgot the 
next. However, he was well enough and 
strong enough this day to recognise his son 
Jasper, to grip him by the hand, and hear 
and tell the news. He received the details 
of his brother's death and was scarcely 
moved at all, for the feelings deaden with 
age, and neither joy nor sorrow have the 
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same power to quicken or depress as they 
had in earlier years; and even while his 
son was speaking he lay back and fell 
asleep. 

Jasper descended to the dining-room, 
where Mrs. Brantynham was anxiously 
waiting to smother, him with polite atten- 
tions and expressions of pleasure at his 
return, as she said— 

" You've been so long away, and we have 
missed you so much." 

Kate poured him out a glass of wine and 
heaped his plate with the daintiest morsels. 

*' You look worn and tired, Jasper," she 
said. "Don't worry him, mamma; don't 
let him talk till he has eaten something." 

Meanwhile Joseph sat drumming with 
his fingers on the table-cloth, and a covert 
smile and sneer — for it might have been 
either — upon his face. Jasper drank the 
wine as though his nervous energies were 
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worn out and he needed it. Then he took 
a letter from his pocket, and tapping it 
lightly with his finger, addressing Mrs. 
Brantynham, said — 

" I received this from you about a month 
ago, giving me the information * that Miss 
Maitland had left Brantynham.' I want to 
be enlightened further — ^Why did she go ? 
and where has she gone?" 

" My dear Jasper," replied Mrs. Bran- 
tynham, " I don't think we can give you 
any further information on the matter. 
Miss Maitland was such a very odd young 
person, she never told us why she did any- 
thing; and as we never knew where she 
came from, she never told us where she was 
going to. If you want to find her I should 
say it would be a matter for the detective 
police." 

" I'll tell you who might give you some 
intelligence about her," said Joseph, with 
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a business-like air. ^' There is a Mrs. 
Titkins, a greengrocer in Great Marylebone 
Street, London ; she is a very great friend 
of Miss Maitland's, I know. I paid her a 
visit myself, but got so blackguarded I was 
glad to escape without bearing her sign- 
manual upon my face. I thought the 
virago would have assaulted me tooth and 
nail. You go with a better warrant, and 
may chance to be better treated." 

" So you have been keeping up your old 
character of ^^y," said Jasper, coldly, 
though his eyes flamed fire. 

" Not at all," replied Joseph Atherton ; 
" but keeping in mind the old saying, ' A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,' I 
tried to get more ^^ 

" And failed," said Jasper, interrupting 
him. 

"Not exactly," he answered; '* though I 
did not get all I wanted. If your bride- 
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elect were to be judged by her Mends," 
tie added, with a broad grin, "I con- 
gratulate you on your lucky escape, 
Jasper." 

"You sneaking scoundrel!" exclaimed 
Jasper, between his teeth, and his fingers 
worked as though longing to clutch him by 
the throat. ! " These petticoats protect you, 

or • But there's been some devil's work 

about, and you have had a finger in it," 
and he brought his fist heavily down upon 
the table. 

"It may have been the devil's work," 
rejoined Joseph, surlily ; " but 1 saved her 
life the very day before she started, and 
yet she left without saying so much as 
' Thank you' or ' Good-bye.' " 

Jasper ignored Mrs. Brantynham's 
voluble accompaniment to her son's words, 
and turning to Kate said simply — 

"Is he lying, Kitty?" 
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"No, Jasper, no; it is true," she an- 
swered, quickly. 

"How?" he inquired, curtly; and she 
continued — 

" Philippa would mount the half-broken 
mare Firefly, in spite of our earnest en- 
treaties. She knew the danger. Joseph 
was out ; I was busy with your father. She 
had the mare saddled, and she and the 
groom rode off^. When my brother re- 
turned and heard what she had done he 
was frantic, and mounted his horse and 
rode in search of her. Things had fallen 
out as he feared. The mare had run away 
with her, he met them tearing along the 
road; and — and, as he has told you, he 
saved her life. All the village knows it, 
for they were there and saw." 

Jasper Brantynham, as quick to forgive 
as to resent, stretched out his hand and 
grasped Joseph's, as he said — 
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" Saved her life ! I thank you for that, 
Joe ! Good to her wipes off many an old 
score of evil to me.'' 

"Ay, it's all very well," rejoined Joe, 
surlily, " but you always look on the worst 
side whenever I'm concerned." 

" Come out into the garden, Kate," re- 
sumed Jasper; " cold as it is, the air of the 
house stifles me. I want to talk to you." 

Kate threw on her hat' and a warm 
shawl, and they went out together and 
walked up and down the terrace with a 
slow monotonous tread. Kate underwent 
a severe cross-examination at his hands, 
and she told: him all she knew simply and 
faithfully. Philippa had come down earlier 
than usual the morning after her escapade 
on Firefly, looking wan and pale. She 
said she had been up all night packing her 
boxes, and should go up to town by the 
two o'clock express. 
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"We did our best, all of us," she said, in 
conclusion, " to persuade her to stay, but 
she would not. We could not use force to 
prevent her going, so she went. You 
wont be offended if I speak out my thought, 
Jasper," she added, hesitatingly, " but I 
fancy she seemed hurt at your not writing 
to her. She had written to you one special 
letter, she told me, asking certain questions 
which demanded a reply, but you never 
answered." 

'*I swear to you on my honour, Kate," 
he answered, " at first I wrote to Philippa 
by every mail, and I heard from her but 
once, only once ; then I wrote no more. I 
was angry and hurt — justly so, I think. I 
could not comprehend her silence." 

" Nor could she comprehend yours," said 
Kate. 

"She ought to have known she might 
have trusted me," he rejoined, gloomily. 
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'' That cuts both ways : you ought to 
have known and trusted her," said Kate, 
gently. "If you knew her thoroughly, 
I wonder how you could have doubted 
her.'' 

" Do we ever know anybody thoroughly 
in this world, Kate ?" he answered. " We 
may be still so near and yet so far apart." 

" When you once meet," rejoined Kate, 
♦cheerfully, "a few words spoken between 
you when you are face to face will soon 
set all things right, I don't want to pry 
into her affairs^ nor into yours, Jasper; but 
I suppose you know her relations, and can 
easily ascertain her whereabouts." 

" That is exactly what I cannot do," he 
answered, quickly. " I don't know whether 
she has any relations except her father, a 
half gambler, half imbecile old man. They 
have both disappeared. You don't suppose 
I should have come down here to Brantyn- 
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ham till I had tried to see her and get 
some explanation of what is incomprehen- 
sible to me? I thought I should find her 
in her old home, but it was her home no 
longer. I spent the whole of yesterday in 
town making inquiries, but I could learn 
nothing. I come down here, and I learn 
no more. I cannot understand it," he 
added, lifting his hat off and passing his 
hand over his forehead in a perplexed, be- 
wilder ed way. " If there was one woman 
in aU this earth on whom a man might pin 
his faith in this world, his hope in the 
next, that one was my Philippa. I shall 
go back to town and try other means of 
discovering her retreat. She has hidden 
herself from me, that is clear, and there 
must be a cause for that, Kate, there must 
be a cause." 

From all the information Jasper got at 
Brantynham he could discover no reason 
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for Philippa's leaving his father's house. 
He returned to town that night ; all their 
entreaties to induce him to stay failed. He 
left Brantynham Hall in a perfect whirl 
and fever of excitement. He paid another 
visit to the Titkins domicile, and tried by 
every means in his power to gain some 
knowledge of Philippa's whereabouts. He 
tried entreaties, then threats, but they were 
of no avail. He appealed to Martha's 
affection for her, but Martha thought she 
proved her affection best by keeping silent ; 
indeed he might as well have tried to open 
the lips of the dead and gather speech 
therefrom, as to compel Martha to utter 
the words he thirsted to hear, 

Ezekiel Titkins mounted guard over his 
wife, and watched the expression of her 
face, the import of her words, and took his 
cue from them. As a rule he was content 
to echo her phrases, but once or twice 
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he jerked out a sentence on his own 
account. 

" So you are resolved to tell me 
nothing!" said Jasper, with a heavy 
sigh, feeling he had failed utterly in his 
object. 

" Them as don't know nothink can't 
tell it," replied Martha, sententiously. 
Her husband nodded his head as 
solemnly as Lord Burleigh and echoed 
her words. 

" I know you loved my wife," said 
Jasper, catching her hand impulsively and 
gazing into her face as though he would 
draw the truth from her soul by pure 
mesmeric power. '' You can never prove 
your love so well as now ! Give her back 
to me ! or, for God's sake, tell me where 
she is ! Your obstinate silence will destroy 
us both." Martha stood staring in his face, 
but spoke not a word. "She may have 
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bound you down to secrecy," he added, 
"but she was labouring under false impres- 
sions. If she were here now she would 
herself unseal your lips." Her continued 
silence exasperated him, and he said, with 
some vehemence, " I tell you she will curse 
your faith and loyalty when she sees the 
bitter end of it! You don't know the 
evil you are doing in keeping her retreat a 
secret from me ; it is a cruel and a wicked 
thing. Martha, I believe in your love for 
her," he said, softening again, "and what 
you will not do for love's sake you will not 
do for money ; but I would give all I have 
to hold my wife in my arms again, and be 
content to stand before the world a penni- 
less beggar ! I could fight my way through 
it, if I had her to work for. Without her, 
I am a beggar indeed, a beggar and a 
bankrupt in all things, Martha. I will 
pay you for a single word a price that " 
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She interrupted him with a low shrill 
laugh, as she said, contemptuously, "Ezekiel, 
he thinks I'll sell my darling child for his 
dirty money !" 

" Sell her to her own !" said Jasper, des- 
perately. " Since fair words fail I will 
appeal to the law; it is an illegal act to 
keep a wife separate from her husband. 
The law will make you speak." 

"Will it?" said Martha, with a serene 
smile ; " the law as 'ud make me open my 
mouth when I'd a mind to keep it shut 
ain't invented yet." 

Here Mr. Titkins struck in; he looked 
straight past Mr. Brantynham to his wife, 
saying, " Martha, wouldn't it be as well to 
tell the gennellman as he needn't come 
sneaking round here agin? we got no more 
unfortanet ladies fur him to purtend to 
marry, and we've had enough o' his sort." 
Jasper's cheek burned, but he controlled 
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himself; he remembered they loved Philippa 
well. 

" You hear what Ezekiel says," rejoined 
Martha, complacently, "and I think he's 
right. You may as well have your say 
and go. You wont get nothing out of us 
if you was to stand there and talk till 
doomsday, as is a long way off, I hope. 
The law you bragged about may come as 
soon as it likes and search the house ; but 
threaten as much as you will, it can't enter 
my heart and search that. I'll just give 
you one bit of my mind, Mr. Brantynham, 
and then you can go ; there's some mystery 
about my darlin' child as ain't cleared up 
satisfactory yet.'-* 

" It is that very mystery I am anxious 
to fathom now," said Jasper, eagerly, " and 
you refuse to help me. Have you no clue 
— has she ever by a single word com- 
plained '' 
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" Complained ! No, poor dear," said 
Martha; "it ain't her nature to com- 
plain." 

"No, no, you're right there!" said 
Jasper. " But it is no use for me to speak ; 
you would not believe me. If you could 
look into my heart " 

" I'd rather not," interrupted Martha, 
growing excited in her turn; "I'm quite 
content to look at your actions. You've 
brought sorrow and trouble to my darling's 
life. God knows she had enough before, 
but you've given it the bitter taste of 
shame, and I'd sooner hold her dead in my 
arms, as nursed her when she was a happy 
babe, than see her living in yours." 

"Hear, hear!" exclaimed Mr. Titkins, 
approvingly. 

Jasper saw it was no use trying to argue 
or reason with these people; he could 
make no impression whatever upon thera. 
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They were doggedly honest and true] and 
clung with blind tenacity to their own 
opinions, and were immovably fixed and 
determined on their course of conduct, as 
the prejudiced and ignorant so often are. 
He knew they would not be shaken by any 
power he could use against them. He was 
completely at sea, and hardly knew in 
which direction next to direct his steps. 
He covered his eyes with his hand, and 
was silent for a moment; at last, with a 
heavy sigh, he spoke. 

'' Well," he said, " I see it is useless for 
me to talk to you, but I know you will 
one day repent of your cruel silence 
now." 

" When we do," returned Mqrtha, ^' we'll 
telegraph and tell you so." 

" I forgive your mistrustful hate of me, 
in consideration of your love of her. God 
bless her ! wherever she is." 
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He strode out of their presence without 
another word ; he did not care to exhibit 
his distress to them. Ezekiel Titkins 
watched him out of sight, then, turning to 
his wife, said solemnly— 

" He do seem niighty put about, Martha. 
One can't help feelin' for a fellow as cuts 
up like that." 

" Oh ! don't talk to me," she answered. 
"When I think of my precious child's 
white face, as she stood there and said 
* Good-bye,' I ain't got no feelin' for nothin* 
nor nobody." 

'^ I suppose there . weren't no mistake 
about it, Martha," said her husband, slightly 
relenting when the enemy's back was 
turned. " He seemed uncommon fond on 
her." 

" And I daresay he was." replied Martha; 
"but there's some fondnesses, Ezekiel, as 
ain't wholesome, same as there's many sorts 
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of fruit, I've heerd, as is beautiful to look 
at but poisonous to eat. I'll do my best 
to keep 'em apart. Mind, I don't say he 
didn't marry her right and proper, but 
he'd got some other miserable creetur of 
a wife before; so as she wouldn't be his 
wife at all, in spite of the parson and the 
ring. If that's so he's no business to 
have a hankering after her at all, and if 
she'd been his wife real and true she'd have 
knowed her duty better nor to have left 
him ; it would be a slander to think other- 
wise." And forthwith she launched out 
upon the sacredness of the marriage 
vows. 

Jasper Brantynham meanwhile directed 
his steps to his club, and there sat down 
and wrote out sundry advertisements; in 
some he described her person, that he might 
gain information from other people, in 
others he made a direct appeal to herself. 
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couched in language she could not fail to 
comprehend and yet would tell nothing to 
strangers. He then stepped into a Hansom, 
and drove to the different news-offices and 
paid for their immediate insertion. He 
waited for some days in a state of feverish 
excitement, but gained no tidings of the 
girl who was wilfully missing. He visited 
the old haunts which he knew Mr. Mait- 
land was in the habit of frequenting, but 
all to no purpose, he heard nothing. He 
next set the detective system to work in 
search of her; but all was unavailing. At 
last, heart-sick and spirit-broken, he re- 
turned to Brantynham. However, in spite 
of all his disappointments, he resolved to 
bear up bravely, and prayed and trusted 
that a day would come when he would be 
enlightened, for he was in most utter dark- 
ness now. If he had only stayed at home, 
never gone upon that fatal journey! He 
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hated the name of Calcutta now, and cursed 
the wealth it gave him. 

Strangely quiet, and in an uneventful, 
monotonous way, life sometimes flows]calmly 
on for weeks and months, and even years, 
till suddenly something falls into it and 
fills it with animation and stirring turmoil, 
and the strife of human souls or conflicting 
circumstances and events crowd so quickly 
one upon another that they cease to create 
surprise or even remark. " Sorrows come 
not in single spies, but in battalions." It 
was so with Jasper Brantynham ; he had 
scarcely returned home a week when his 
father died, unexpectedly at last, as it often 
happens in these long lingering illnesses. 

The arrangements for the funeral, and the 
settlement of affairs when that was over, 
compelled Jasper to exert himself. He 
went through all the routine which the law 
and circumstances demanded of him, but 
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all his self-control and self-repression gained 
him nothing in the end. The strong man, 
struggle bravely as he would against the 
tide of outer troubles and inward grief, 
gave way at last. His nerves relaxed, like 
the strings of a bow that has been over- 
strung, his over-excited brain gave way, 
and at the end of January he was struck 
down with an attack of brain fever. Doctor 
Latham shook his head gravely, and for a 
time his life was despaired of Mrs. Brantyn- 
ham and Kate watched over him with the 
tenderest care. They would not leave him 
in the charge of hired nurses ; one or the 
other remained always with him. For many 
dreary hours and days they sat by his bed- 
side, watching over him and listening to his 
incoherent wanderings with breathless 
anxiety, an anxiety that became to Kate 
intensified pain ; for, standing out amid all 
the broken imagery his mind shadowed 
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forth, Philippa was the one perfect thought 
and perfect thing in his distorted imagi- 
nation. She was always present. He often 
fancied Kate was she, and he would hold 
her hand and fix his fever-lighted eyes 
upon her face and talk to her in a strain 
that made her heart ache ; and though all 
his utterance was but a babble of broken 
speeches, yet she was the one link, the one 
thread, that ran through all ; even the fever- 
heat had not burnt the memory of Philippa 
from his brain. In his sane moments, from 
the day he had first come down to Brantyn- 
ham, he had never mentioned her name; 
now that he had lost all his self-controlling 
power it was for ever bubbling up to his lips. 
Mrs. Brantynham would sit behind 
the bed-hangings looking stem and grim 
during his wandermg moments when the 
name of the girl she hated was on his lips. 
They were parted now in body, as she had 
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long desired they should be ; but she began 
to feel that no earthly power could part 
them soul from soul, for she was with him 
even now ! Mrs. Brantjmham had always 
considered Philippa as a stumbling-block in 
her way ; but for her might not Kate have 
been mistress of Brantynham Hall ? Jasper 
was the owner of the place now, and since 
the old man's death she and her children 
were only there on sufferance. The thought 
of this galled her, and even as she was 
watching by his bedside, whence he might 
never rise again, her busy brain was plot- 
ting against him. The attack which laid 
him prostrate was so severe that had it not 
been for the strong vitality of his constitu- 
tion he must have succumbed to it ; but 
he had wonderful rallying powers, and in 
the early spring days he rose from his bed 
and walked out in the fresh air of heaven 
once more. 
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He was no longer the free, genial Jasper 
Brantynham of old ; but a changed and 
silent man, with a story written on his 
face, and dijfferent people interpreted it 
diflferent ways. The doctors all agreed 
that a speedy change of air was absolutely 
necessary for his complete restoration to 
health, and his old military friend, Colonel 
Vane, offered to accompany him on a tour 
through North and South Wales, which in 
the spring-time wear their richest raiment 
of green. 

As soon as Jasper was strong enough to 
bear the fatigue of the most luxurious 
travelling (no walking with his knapsack 
strapped on his back this time) they made 
their preparations and started. Colpnel Vane 
was just the right sort of companion for 
Jasper Brantynham, especially at this time. 
He was stern-looking but gentle-hearted, a 
brave and noble soldier with all the tact 
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and tenderness of a woman — a combination 
of qualities we often find in the higher grade 
of military men. 

After an absence of some weeks the two 
gentlemen returned to their several homea 
about the beginning of May. Jasper had 
made marvellous progress, and was well 
and strong as far as physical health was 
concerned. The elasticity of his mind 
he would* perhaps never regain. The first 
thing that was put into his hand was a 
foreign newspaper. He recognised Mr. 
Maitland's handwriting and tore it open. 
His eye fell at once upon an announcement r 
^'Died suddenly at Milan, Philippa, only 
daughter of John Maitland, Esq., late of 
London.'' 





CHAPTER IV. 

HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

WICE twelve moons had waxed and 
waned since Philippa's disappear- 
ance from Brantynham Hall in that dull 
wintry weather. It was winter again in 
England; the bitter wind and sleet and 
rain were driving through the London 
streets, filling the air with a humid, murky 
mist, and spreading a veritable wet blanket 
over the face of the land as well as over the 
spirits of the people. It seemed as though 
summer could never again descend from 
the dull leaden skies and fill the earth with 
her bright glowing beauty; they began to 
long for the keen glittering face of the 
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frost and snow, which gives an honest, 
hearty grip and passes on to its native 
north. The weather was gloomy and mise- 
rable enough in the British isles, but far 
away, over land and sea, the Roman sun 
was shining on the Roman city, gilding 
the great dome of St. Peter's with 
"heavenly alchemy" and filling the streets 
with warmth and light. The Appian Way 
was crowded with carriages, filled with 
gaily dressed of all lands and com- 
plexions. The public promenades and 
gardens swarmed with the beauty, rank, 
and fashion of the Eternal City, and the 
flower-girls perfumed the air with their 
baskets of dewy roses and other bright- 
coloured fragrant flowers. Some of the 
gay loungers lingered in the shade, but 
very few basked in the sunshine. 

Sauntering slowly in the shady walks of 
the Villa Borghese, the favourite morning 
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walk of the belles of Rome, were two 
figures; an old white-haired man was 
leaning on the arm of a young and beau- 
tiful woman. Both seemed rather to avoid 
than to court attention. For the last week 
they had appeared at the same hour in the 
same place, and in that short space of time 
had become the centre of attraction to all 
€yes, ' especially to the masculine eyes of 
the Roman world. They would linger for 
an hour or hours under the shadow of the 
green trees, wandering up and down, 
waiting to catch a glimpse of that mar- 
vellous face. Wonderjngs were rife con- 
cerning the interesting stranger; grain 
upon grain of gossip was gathered by one 
and another, till it amounted to a certain 
sort of information, not entirely reliable, 
but with a savour of truth. Some asserted 
that the lady was Spanish, some that she 
was English; one said the old gentleman 
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ficiency of his pupils. It was well known • 
that he never undertook the cultivation of 
a common or indifferent voice ; such voices 
he handed over to an inferior master. He 
was enchanted by PhiUppa's wonderful 
organ from the moment she drew her first 
note when shfe came to him, a stranger 
from a strange land, and proposed to put 
herself under his care. As time passed on 
he had become marvellously interested in 
his beautiful pupil, and he had directed 
and guided her studies and trained her 
voice till he considered her vocalization had 
reached the highest pitch of perfection, and 
he was ready to present her to the Roman 
world as a finished singer, with a voice 
whose rich mellow tones and sympathetic 
quality he believed would take her audi- 
ence by storm. 

Signor Correlli was endeavouring to 
render the opera at Rome as celebrated 
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as those of Milan and Naples. Not many 
years had elapsed since no woman was 
allowed to appear on the Opera boards. 
Men only were permitted to take female 
characters. The prudery of his Holiness, 
however, had been got rid of, and women 
were allowed to supersede the he-creatures 
who badly imitated them. 

She had hitherto been pursuing her 
studies in a quiet pension situated some 
few miles distant from the city, but now 
she' had taken up her abode there for a 
season, as Signor Correlli had exerted 
himself enthusiastically in her behalf, and 
succeeded in gaining for her an engage- 
ment at the Opera in Rome. She had 
chosen to make her d^but in the character 
of Marguerite — a bold essay for a debutante, 
but Signor Correlli considered her fully 
equal to it, and so she considered — she 
would either succeed gloriously or fail 
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utterly — there was no middle course for 
her ; but both her master and herself were 
sanguine as to the result. She had been 
practising some hours that morning, and 
came out with her father for exercise and 

I 

air. She could walk there quietly and 
calmly then, though in the evening she 
was to make her first appearance on the 
stage, beneath a glare of gas and the eyes 
of an excited and expectant multitude of 
strangers, in whose hands lay her destiny, 
and whose voices would give the death 
signal to her ambitious hopes, or would 
foster and let them live to enjoy a rich 
harvest of wealth and fame. 

Slowly they walked homewards. Their 
home at the present time was the Hotel 
d'Almaigne, which commands a splendid 
view of the city, and afibrds some admi- 
rable glimpses of the surrounding country. 
Their rooms were situated on the third 
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floor, and as they passed up the stairs 
they observed a quantity of luggage on the 
landing of the first floor. Philippa's eye 
fell upon a label on one of the boxes — 
*' General Vane." Her heart beat quickly, 
she remembered the name of Jasper's 
friend, and her own brief acquaintance, 
with an emotion almost beyond control. 
During those last long, weary months she 
had schooled herself into a state of ficti- 
tious calm, but the sight of a name written 
on a stranger's trunk overset her calmness 
and threw her senses into a whirl. " Could 
this new arrival be the gentleman whom 
she had met as Colonel Vane in England ? 
If it were — ^if it should be !" she thought, 
with blanched lips. ''But it is not, it 
cannot be ! Such a cruel fatality could not 
be let loose on one poor struggling life!" 
She proceeded up the stairs into her room 
with a cold shivering at her heart. She 

1—% 
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sat down at the open window and gazed 
out into the sunlit air with a far-away 
look in her eyes. After a short silence 
she mnrmared, half to herself and half 
addressing her father — 

"It is just two years to-day since we 
have left England." 

The old man looked sharply round and 
said — 

" I thought we were never to allude to 
the past? You have forbidden me to 
speak of England." 

"And I have forbidden myself," she 
answered, "and I claim the right to dis- 
obey my own inj unction. I never speak of 
it," she added, as a wild, despairing look 
came into her eyes, and the words surged 
up to her lips, " but I am thinking of it 
always. I wish I could forget it — oh, God ! 
I wish I could." She bent her head for- 
ward on her hands, and burst into an 
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hysterical flood of tears. The old man 
looked at her helplessly, kneading his palms 
together. At last he said, in a grieved, 
injured tone — 

" Don't, please don't, Philippa ; you know 
it makes me miserable to see you cry, and 
it is not fair. YouVe brought me to this 
place, away from all my old friends, and 
you wont let me make new ones. The least 
you can do is to be a little cheerful ; and I 
believe it is all your own fault too, though 
you never would tell me the rights of the 
matter, but kept me in the dark all through. 
I'm sure things might have been made all 
right if you had only trusted Jasper." 

'* Hush, papa ! hush ! don't speak of him," 
she answered, rising up and putting her 
hands to her ears ; " there is no Jasper in 
the world for me now, no Philippa for him. 
I died to him long ago, and sent him news 
that I was dead — you know I did ! and — 
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and — but why do you torture me with the 
thought of him on this day of all days in the 
year ? I must be calm — I must— I cannot 
afford to think or feel. The past is nothing 
to me — nothing at all !" she added, walking 
up and down the room with a forced calm, 
as though a sudden lull had fallen on her 
tempestuous spirit, and speaking as though 
she was arguing with a stranger, not 
struggling with desperate energy against 
herself. "I am not the same Philippa, 
this is not the same world I lived in ; there 
is a strange sun above, strange faces and 
strange people round me. This is the sea- 
son when there should be snow and ice and 
wind an4 rain ; yet see how the sun blazes 
down and makes it glorious summer time ! 
Why should all things change and /, /alone, 
remain the same ? But I am not the same — 
I am not. I have changed three times, and 
had threg lives myself I was Philippa 
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Maitland your little loving child once, 
papa ; then I was Jasper's wife ; now I am 
Mademoiselle Spazia, a prima donna that 
is to be on the lyric stage ! I shall succeed, 
I know I shall ! I shall win fame though I 
have lost — ^love — don't talk to me anymore, 
dear, of anything or anybody. I'll fetch 
your violin, and we will have a rehearsal 
all to ourselves.'' She paced the room, 
warbling scraps and snatches to herself, 
then dashed off into some of Gounod's most 
brilliant passages, which she executed with 
wonderful rapidity, ease, and precision ; her 
father admired and praised her performance 
enthusiastically. He soon recovered his equa- 
nimity : his daughter's smiles — and she was 
smiling now — and the tones of his beloved 
violin, as a rule, sufficed for his content- 
ment. 

They breakfasted that day as usual at 
the table d'h6te. As Philippa took her 
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accustomed place she glanced down the 
table with an unshrinking eye, though she 
dreaded lest it might fall upon the well 
remembered face of Colonel Vane. If it 
had been he, she resolved not to shrink from 
recognition, as in case of that, she decided 
on her plan of action — a desperate plan, but 
then she felt she was in a desperate case. 
Her quick eye at once discovered that there 
were many fresh arrivals at the table, but 
they were all strangers to her, every one. 
She drew a long breath, and mentally 
thanked God for thatj then she began to 
wonder within herself which was General 
Vane, and her eye wandered vaguely from 
one to another till at last she decided that 
a stout, elderly, military-looking man, who 
sat nearly opposite to her with a young 
lady by his side, must be General Vane. 
She looked at them again and again, till 
they seemed to have a species of fascination 
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for her, and she found herself unconsciously 
watching and speculating about them, 
wondering who they were, whence they 
had come, and how long they were going to 
stay in Eome. When breakfast was over, 
they walked to the other end of the room 
and took down the visitors' book and began 
turning over the leaves and inspecting the 
names inscribed therein, after the fashion 
of newly-arrived travellers ; then they took 
pen and ink and added their own auto- 
graphs to the valuable collection. As soon 
as the room was a little cleared, and she 
could do so without attracting attention, 
Philippa sauntered that way, opened the 
book, and read, " General Vane, Miss Vane; 
Buckinghamshire, England/' She decided 
at once in her own mind that General Vane 
was the father of Jasper's friend, and the 
lady was his sister — she knew he had several 
sisters, although, she had never seen one — 
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and her heart went oat to the two strangers 
forthwith. Until that day she had strug- 
gled to get away from her old self, had 
driven all her thoughts and hopes forward 
into the future, and devoted herself so 
entirely to her art and to her father, she 
had so busied herself with the present and 
the future that she fancied she was on the 
highway to forgetfulness of the past. She 
had thrust her old tender yearnings to the 
bottom of her heart, rolled a stone over 
them, and sealed it down ; but the sight 
of a familiar name, with all the memories 
it brought, had served like an invisible 
hand to break the seal and roll the stone 
awa}', as though a resurrection-time had 
come, and she found herself dreaming of 
those brief happy days which had clouded 
ovor so ewly — so eturly* A faint recollection 
onvtstnl hor mxud that she had thrown the 
cloud ovor them >Yith her own hand, and 
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with her own will had gone forward to 
meet the life that was before her now, to 
all appearances so bright and rich with 
promise. For weeks and months, nay, for 
two long years she had been working up, 
preparing herself for this " day's business," 
all her thoughts, hopes, and desires tending 
thereto. The day, almost the very hour 
had come, when her ambitious striving was 
to be crowned with success, as she hoped 
and believed. She was in glorious voice, 
she knew that ; Signor Correlli was in a 
state of feverish excitement looking forward 
to the event of the evening, for the success 
of his beautiful pupil would in part be his. 
As for Mr. Maitland he was full of half- 
frenzied exultation, which had been slightly 
dashed away by his daughter's conduct 
early in the day ; but he soon recovered 
himself, and his old excitement held sway. 
He rejoiced that his child had at last the 
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chance of being heard by a discriminating 
public ; of course she would have a glorious 
success, and open for herself the way to 
fame — ^for him the way to fortune, that for- 
tune which had always evaded his eager 
grasp, but would be caught by his daugh- 
ter's outstretched hand. Philippa herself 
had risen in the morning with her soul full 
of anticipations of her evening triumph. 
It had seemed almost like a dream that the 
realization of her wildest imaginings was to 
come at last — that she, Philippa, was in 
Rome, about to stand before the world and 
urge her claim to be admitted the prima 
donna of the lyric stage of that far-famed 
city, and give it a name it had never before 
possessed. Now her thoughts had been 
dragged away from Eome, and from the 
brilliant prospects before her, by a mere 
memory of the past — a yearning for the old 
days that were no more. " This will never 
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do," she murmured, summoning back her 
self-control. " This will never do, I have 
chosen my path, and I will keep to it — ^if I 
could only forget — ^if I could only forget." 

They returned to their own apartments 
and remained there for the rest of the day, 
and the little conversation they had con- 
cerned the approaching event of the even- 
ing ; and by scraps and snatches she walked 
up and down the room rehearsing her part, 
throwing heart iand soul into it, till she 
felt herself the incarnation of the romantic 
and unfortunate Marguerite, whom Goethe 
created and Gounod has immortalized. 
They did not join the table d'h6te that 
evening, but dined in their own apartment. 

Dinner had not been long over when 
Signor Correlli arrived in time to accom- 
pany them to the Opera-house. Philippa, 
who was the chief character in the scene 
which was to be that night enacted, was 
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the only one of the trio who wore even an 
appearance of calm, and the serene calm of 
the beautiful face was an enigma to Signor 
Correlli; he understood "these English" 
less than ever. For the last forty years he 
had been engaged more or less in the 
musical profession: he had brought out 
many pupils, and been present at many 
"first appearances," and had witnessed 
many brilliant successes and signal failures; 
he had observed, as a rule, that the nerves 
of the debutante Avere strung up to the 
highest pitch — agitated and irritated by 
feverish hopes and fears, which shake the 
spirit of most people when they make a 
first essay, which may end in the failure or 
the success of the one great object of a life. 
He had never seen a debutante so calm as 
this ! He knew it was not the calm of in- 
difiference, for he had seen her soul aflame 
with enthusiasm when she looked forward 
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from a distance to the hour which had now 
come. He scrutinized her with curious 
eyes. Women were always a puzzle to 
him, but this one puzzled him more than 
all the rest. 

Mr. Maitland kept up a ceaseless babble 
of talk, but he laid no claim to their atten- 
tion; if they only answered him with a 
single monosyllable, "yes," or "no," he 
was content. As the carriage rolled on 
through the crowded streets, Philippa lay 
back, looking out with her beautiful grey 
eyes upon the mass of animated faces, but 
seeing nothing. Signor Correlli was so ac- 
customed to the excitable temperament of 
his own nation, which was always loudly 
and vividly expressed, that he could hardly 
comprehend the quiet girl before him, 
whose genius folded its wings and slept, 
lying unseen in the depths of those calm 
eyes, waiting for the first note to call it 
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forth — a living, breathing soul of music. 
Signor Correlli leaned forward and spoke — 

" We are close to the Opera-house, 
mademoiselle. You do not feel afraid? 
You are strong ! My heart beats for you." 

And so indeed it did; although he had 
no fears for her, yet he wondered that she 
had no fears for herself. She lifted her 
eyes to his face. They were glistening 
with tears now, as she held out her hand to 
him and said — 

"You are too good; you have always 
been too kind to me — a foreigner and a 
stranger " 

" Genius has but one soul. Though it 
be divided in a thousand lands, it will re- 
cognise its own. In the invisible world of 
music we are all kindred spirits, from 
whatsoever land we come," he added, en- 
thusiastically. 

" I shall never forget all you have done 
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for me," rejoined Philippa; " never — to the 
last day of my life. If I succeed I shall 
owe it all to you, my kind friend and gentle 
master !" 

" But if you fail," he said, shrinking, 
" you will blame me for that too, made- 
moiselle ?" 

" If I fail I shall owe that to myself," 
she answered. '' But I shall not fail — ^have 
no fears for me; I shall not fail — indeed I 
shall not! Though if I do," she added, 
drawing a heavy breath, " it will not crush 
me. I have failed once in a greater stage, 
and in a grander thing, but — I have out- 
lived it." 

The carriage drew up to the doors of the 
Opera. Its occupants descended amidst a 
crowd of curious eyes. 

Signor Correlli went round behind the 
scenes to look up some of his old friends ; 
Mr. Maitland accompanied his daughter to 
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her dressing-room, where the professional 
dresser awaited her — she had not yet 
arrived at the dignity of possessing a maid 
of her own. They two paused at the door. 
She looked silently, earnestly in his face for 
a moment, then twined her arms round his 
neck, put aside the thin grey locks from 
his temples, and kissed him as she 
whispered— 

" My heart is so full, dear papa. Say 
' God bless you, child !' then go." 

The old man repeated the words pre- 
cisely as she told him, and added some en- 
couraging, caressing words of his own, as 
he took her face between his two hands and 
kissed it. 

" You will not stay in the house, dear,'' 
she said softly; " you must not." 

"Why must I not?'' he said, jealously. 

*' Because you will make me afraid,^ she 
answered. " I shall forget I am Marguerite 
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and be thinking only of a certain dear old 
anxious father watching his child, and that 
would never do. I must feel that I am 
standing before a world of strangers. If I 
thought that among them all there was one 
human soul that loved me, I should break 
down. Promise me that you will leave the 
house.'' 

He rebelled slightly; but on being told 
that his absence was only desired on this 
first night, he promised to leave the house. 
And he did. But there was a cunning 
smile upon his face; he had outwitted 
Philippa, for though he went out at one door 
he came in again at another. He had pre- 
viously secured for himself the topmost box 
nearest the stage, whither he had surrepti- 
tiously conveyed a close-covered basket, re- 
solved that his darling should be smothered 
in flowers, though they came from his own 
hand. He ensconced himself behind the 
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curtains and waited the event of the night 
with eager eyes and a beating heart ; for in 
spite of his feeble, vacillating mind, he felt 
it was a grand occasion. Once or twice his 
weird, eager face leaned forward, and he 
peered round the house like a curious old 
bird. Long before the curtain rose the 
house was crowded in every part with a 
brilliant audience, all on the qui vive^ full 
of expectancy — anxious to welcome a new 
singer on the boards, but ready to give 
evidence of their disappointment if she fell 
short of their expectations, or failed to fulfil 
the promise which had been made in her 
behalf. Some sneered at the idea of an 
Englishwoman presuming to appear before 
them as a candidate for lyrical honours. 
Others had faith in Signor Correlli, and 
were favourably disposed towards his pupil. 
Indeed, as a rule, they were prepared to 
give her an hospitable welcome, and to 
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judge her fairly. The orchestral performers 
appeared in their places ; the overture was 
played, the curtain rose, and Faust possessed 
the stage. He was a well-known singer, 
accustomed to receive the applause which 
an audience rarely fails to give to an old 
favourite. The peasants chorused their 
merry strains as they went on their invisible 
way, and Mephistopheles appeared upon 
the scene and commenced his fiendish 
work. 

Things went on well enough, but everyone 
was looking anxiously forward to the advent 
of the new Marguerite, and when the curtain 
rose upon the scene in the market-place, a 
breath of excited expectation was drawn 
throughout the house, and they leaned for- 
ward and watched and waited ; a moment 
more, and Philippa — disguised beyond 
knowledge as the fair-haired Marguerite, in 
hel* quBrint German dress — came slowly 
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upon the stage with a basket of flowers 
upon her arm. 

Faust stepped forward, and whispered 
his first flattering words in her ear; the 
head turned towards him, the glorious eyes 
were lifted up, and she cast a shy, wonder- 
ing, and admiring glance upon the man 
who was to be her soul's tempter. You 
might have heard a pin faU, as, in a voice 
rich, full, soft, and clear, she answered 
him — and then passed on. The last note 
had hardly left her lips, when a shower of 
encouraging applause, prudent and brief, 
fell from the audience. They would not 
compromise their judgment too far on the 
first strong impulse — the great trial of her 
power was to come ; but having once heard 
the full rich tones of her marvellous voice, 
their ears thirsted for more. A smile of 
satisfaction broke over the house, and with 
half breathless impatience they waited till 
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pouring out her admiring wonder in a full 
tide of song as she puts them on one after 
another, and then with innocent coquettish 
joy contemplates herself in the looking- 
glass, when there surges up the desire that 
he should see her so gorgeously arrayed. 

As though in answer to her wish, led by 
the evil spirit, her tempter Faust appears 
upon the scene: then there follows those 
delicious tender passages, as he woos, wins, 
and finally triumphs over Marguerite. 
Throughout the whole of this trying scene 
Philippa justified — nay, more than justi- 
fied — her master's praise; she went far 
beyond the expectations of those who ex- 
pected most. Her rich, mellow voice, burst- 
ing forth in great and glorious waves of 
song, seemed to roll over the souls of her 
hearers and drown their senses in a sea of 
melody. Their enthusiasm burst beyond 
all bounds, and their applause fell thick and 
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the thunder of applauding hands and 
tongues she fancied she heard the tones of 
one cracked, feeble voice cry out, " Bravo, 
my child I bravo !" — at least, if they min- 
gled with the volume of sound and missed 
her ears, they fell upon her heart. She 
stooped down, and gathered up the poor, 
half-faded flowers the withered hands flung 
at her feet, while the bouquets of rare 
exotics were picked up and presented to 
her by her lover of the season — Faust. 

The old man came down quickly from 
his post and elbowed his way through the 
crowded lobby, where the audience congre- 
gated in groups, waiting for their carriages 
and discussing the beautiful singer. Once 
he was hedged in with three or four gen- 
tlemen, who were talking of her with 
eager, enthusiastic admiration; with im- 
pulsive pride and joy, he thrust himself in 
among them, rubbed his hands together 
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gleefully, and smiled vacantly from one 
to the other, repeating the words, "My 
daughter, gentlemen — ^my child, my only 
child!" and feebly smiling and talking to 
himself he elbowed his way through to 
the back of the stage, where scene-shifters, 
carpenters, gasmen, and all the sundry 
employes, were hurrying to and fro. One 
inquired his business, some hooted after 
him, another stood in his path, but he 
smiled feebly on them all, and pushed his 
way through, muttering quietly to himself. 
He approached the sacred precincts of the 
new prima donna's dressing-room, round 
the door of which were lounging many ad- 
mirers, waiting to offer their congratu- 
latory homage to her. These would have 
thrust him bodily back, wondering what 
such an attenuated wreck of humanity 
could be wanting there, but Signor CorreUi 
stepped from their midst and shook hands 
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A SILVER CORD. 




HE next morning the name of Made- 
moiselle Spazia was on everybody's 
lips. All Rome was aflame with the suc- 
cess of the beautiful English cantatrice, 
and a host of aristocratic masculine Romans 
besieged her hotel doors, eager to look 
upon the beautiful face again, and offer 
their congratulations and their services in 
any shape or form, to the woman as well 
as to tte singer. A shoal of cards and 
flattering epistles were delivered to her 
before the day was half over. Some left 
their cards, or quaint, highly-perfumed 
notes, and went their way ; others earnestly 
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ter*s attraction. He received invitations 
of all kinds : one invited him to a breakfast 
party, another to an artistic entertainment; 
some to one thing, some to another ; each 
put a diflFerent bait upon the social hook. 
But Philippa stood between him and them ; 
she answered all such invitations with 
graceful courtesy, excusing her father by 
stating that his health was in too shattered 
a condition to allow him to share in the 
proposed gaieties — and indeed such was the 
truth — he was growing feebler and weaker 
both in mind and body every day. 

And so the time passed on, Philippa 
growing more and more in public favour. 
Everything she touched seemed to glow 
with her genius; her singing was like a 
self-revelation, for her very soul, with all 
its passionate longings and regrets, poured 
itself forth in a stream of music from her 
lips — it was the only vent her spirit had, 
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and it acted as a sort of safety-valve to her 
feelings, whicli might otherwise have over- 
whelmed her. She had the soul of an 
artist and loved the profession she had 
adopted for itself; but she loved, too, 
the rush of fame it brought her, and the 
nightly ovation she received became a part 
of her life — a part worth living for ; with- 
out it she would have thirsted and grown 
faint. 

Signor Correlli, meanwhile, was growing 
deeply attached to his beautiful pupil; she 
interested and at the same time puzzled 
him ; he had never seen a woman so beau- 
tiful and so seemingly unconscious of it. 
Philippa, on her side, had a strong regard 
for him. He was so quaint, and showed 
his kindness in such a pleasant way; be- 
sides, he was the only friend they had in 
Rome, and he endeavoured to make his 
friendship available to her at every turn. 
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scrutinizing her face with sympathetic 
kindness. 

" I've been ill in Milan for nearly a fort- 
night," she answered, "but I'm much 
better now. We only arrived here yester- 
day at four o'clock. I was very tired with 
the journey ; but '* — she blushed and looked 
up in Philippa's face with enthusiastic ad- 
miration — " you are Mademoiselle Spazia, I 
know, and I went to the opera and heard 
you sing last night. Oh! it was such a 
treat, and I am so glad to speak to you." 

" You like music?" said Philippa, feeling 
as though another bond of sympathy had 
sprung up between them. 

"Well, yes, I suppose I do," answered 
Miss Vane, "though I don't profess to 
understand much about it. But I liked 
your singing anyhow; your voice rang in 
my ears all night, I could not forget it. 
What a glorious thing it idrfst be to sing 
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England, but I have carried on my studies 
in Italy for some years." 

"But you don't mean to remain here 
always?" asked Miss Vane. ''You will 
come to England by-and-by?" 

Philippa was going to answer with a 
vehement " Never !" but she checked her- 
self, and said quietly, " Perhaps I may one 
day ; but it all depends on circumstances." 

"On what circumstances ?'' asked Miss 
Vane, eagerly; then, observing Philippa's 
flushed face, she recalled herself, and said, 
apologetically, " How rude I am ! I am 
putting you through a regular catechism. 
Here, in less than half an hour, I have 
asked questions and learnt everything about 
you.'' 

" Not quite everything," said Philippa. 

" Well, no," rejoined Miss Vane, " but a 
great many things ; and you know nothing 
at all about me^ not even my name ! Isn*t 
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it odd ; we are really strangers, you know, 
but from the moment when you smiled at 
me across the table yesterday I felt aa 
though we were friends?" 

" As we are, at least I hope we shall 
be," replied Philippa; and with one spon- 
taneous impulse they held out their hands 
and clasped them together. 

" How I wish we were going to make a 
longer stay in Kome," sighed Miss Vane, 
regretfully. '* Papa intends to leave on 
Monday, and it is Thursday now ! I shall 
be very sorry to say good-bye to you. 
However, I shall look out for your name 
in all the papers, and watch and wait for 
your coming to England. You will come 
one day, will you not? Do promise. I 
shall coax my papOi to take me to London 
the very first time you sing." 

" Then you don't live in London?" said 
Philippa, inquiringly. 
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" No ; we live in a rambling old house 
called Castle Vane, which has been in our 
family for generations. Do you know 
Buckinghamshire at all? It is a beautiful 
county, I think." 

Philippa said that she had once been 
there on a visit for a few days. 

" Indeed," said Miss Vane. " I wonder 
whether you stayed with any of our 
friends; we know almost everybody in the 

countv." 

Philippa felt compelled to answer her 
look as well as her vfords. It would never 
have done to have told the truth, so she 
invented the name of a person and the 
name of a place. Miss Vane shook her 
head; she knew neither. Philippa felt a 
kind of fatal curiosity. Her ears thirsted 
to hear some news of Brantynham, of 
Jasper. She dared not mention the name 
of either, or make any direct allusion there- 
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very wicked ; a sort of beautiful fiend you 
know, of whom one often reads, but luckily 
don't often come across. Well, she managed 
to get regularly engaged to him, and made 
him bring her down to Brantynham. She 
had not been there very long when he was 
obliged to go abroad somewhere on busi- 
ness, to Calcutta I think. Then she began to 
show her cloven foot." The girl lowered her 
voice, and spoke in accents of mysterious 
horror. " She made his own brother fall in 
love with her ! and then when they found 
out her goings on, and what a horrid 
creature she really was, she suddenly dis- 
appeared, and as nobody knew where she 
came from, so nobody knew where she 
went! When Jasper came home — I call 
him Jasper," she added, as an explanatory 
note, " because I have known him nearly all 
my life ; he used to wheel me about the gar- 
den when \ was a tiny child — well, when 
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he came back they told him all about 
her." 

"And he believed it?" asked Philippa, 
quietly. 

" Oh ! nobody knows what he believed, 
he was not one to talk much ; but he went 
to London and advertised for her, and 
employed detectives and did everything he 
could to find her, but nothing was ever 
heard of her till a few months afterwards, 
when a newspaper came to hand with an 
announcement of her death in it. It seems 
she went abroad and died somewhere." 

"Requiescat in pace," said Philippa, in a 
low voice ; adding, *• And I suppose she was 
soon forgotten." 

" Such a creature as that does not deserve 
to be remembered," replied Miss Vane ; " at 
any rate I believe she is quite forgotten 
now. Jasper never mentions her name, and 
I don't wonder at it. It must be horribly 
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already, and I have an appointment with 
Signor Correlli at twelve, and it is nearly 
that now ; good-bye for the present." 

" Au revoir," replied Miss Vane; " 1 shall 
not say good-bye." She nodded and smiled 
brightly as she joined her father, and 
Philippa left the church by a side door, 
pondering on what she had heard and 
trying to persuade herself that she had 
acted well and wisely in leaving Brantyn- 
ham; for against her will she had lately 
began to doubt. But it was too late for 
regrets now ; too late to do anything but 
keep to the path she had chosen. She was 
grieved and indignant to learn from Miss 
Vane's light chatter that slander was feed- 
ing on her good name at Brantynham. 
She wondered what venomous poison Joseph 
Atherton had circulated concerning her ; she 
believed him capable of anything. " They 
would not dare," she thought, " to speak of 
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me in evil terms to Jasper ! and if they did 
how far would he give credence to themr'^ 
Then she grew vexed with herself for heed- 
ing whether he believed or not. " What 
can it matter what he thinks?" she murmured 
to herself, wearily. " I left him that he 
might follow his will, forget me and be 
happy." A sad smile came to her lips, as she 
added, " I am no longer in the land of the 
living, I died to him long ago; and people 
always think tenderly of the dead." 

Then she sat down to the piano and 
sang her best and brightest, as though she 
would sing her life away, and, like the 
fabled swan, die singing. It was strange 
how even in her absence the fair, frank 
face of Miss Vane dwelt in her memory ; it 
seemed as though some subtle spiritual 
power was at work between them, as though 
there was some invisible connecting link 
between their two lives which they knew 
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nothing of — a link that was perhaps low 
lying in the past, or being now forged for 
the future. 

That day at dinner they merely exchanged 
glances across the table; in the evening 
Philippa was engaged in her professional 
duties. The next morning General Vane 
appeared alone at the breakfast-table. His 
face looked gloomy and severe, Philippa 
thought. She would have liked to inquire 
after his daughter — she was so disappointed 
at not seeing her — ^but the acquaintance, 
slight as it was in reality (though it seemed 
to her much more than slight, much longer 
than the growth of a day), lay so entirely 
between Miss Vane and herself, that she 
felt it would be presuming and a breach of 
etiquette to address the General. However, 
when dinner time came, and still Miss Vane 
was absent, she became anxious, fearing 
that something must be wrong. 
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As soon as dinner was over, and the 
guests were leaving the room one by one, 
she walked hurriedly round the table and 
managed to meet the General as he ap- 
proached the door. He stood back for her 
to pass him, instead of which she also 
paused, and smUed, and said— 

" I hope Miss Vane is well ? Pray, ex- 
cuse the liberty I take in speaking, but I 
had the pleasure of making her acquain- 
tance in the cathedral yesterday." 

"Then I presume that you are Made- 
moiselle Spazia?" said the General, inter- 
rupting, with a courteous military 
bow. 

Philippa acknowledged her identity, 
adding that having missed Miss Vane both 
from the breakfast and dinner-table, she 
was anxious to learn if anything was wrong 
with her. 

" She is very ill," the General answered. 
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with a look of masculine helplessness upon 
his face; "the doctor has seen her, and he 
says it will be some days before she will be 

i 

able to be moved. It is very unfortunate, 
for we are strangers here — we have not a 
friend in the place." 

"Let me be her temporary friend, at 
least," said Philippa; "I am by no means 
a helpless drone in a sick-room. May I go 
to her? I shall be so glad if I can be of 
any use or comfort to her." 

" It is the very favour I would have 
asked of you if I had dared," he answered, 
in hearty accents, as a grateful glow over- 
spread his face. '' My daughter has been 
talking about you, and wondering if you 
would ask after her ; she will rejoice to see 
you, I know — and, Mademoiselle, you will 
be doing a real act of charity, for I'm poor 
company in a sick-room myself, and, poor 
child, she is very lonely." 

10— « 
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He gave her the number of their rooms, 
and told her on which floor they were situ- 
ated . Philippa promised to pay Miss Vane 
a passing visit before she went to the 
opera. 

"Who was that man you were speaking 
to?" exclaimed Mr. Maitland, as soon as 
they reached their apartments. "You 
always forbid my speaking to strangers." 

" Yes, dear," she answered, in her most 
caressing tones, " because I am afraid that 
strangers might lead or force you to speak 
of things that should be forgotten. I got 
acquainted with that gentleman's daughter 
yesterday, and a very sweet girl she is ; I 
don't often take fancies, you know — ^but I 
have taken a strong fancy to her. To-day 
I hear she is ill — very ill, confined to her 
room, and without a single friend, except 
that grey-bearded dragoon her father. Of 
course, I shall go to her and see what I can 
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do for her ; you cannot object — suppose we 
were in their place ?" 

" Ay, ay ! well, I suppose it is quite 
right, my child," he answered; '^do what 
you can for her, of course, but don't leave 
me too long alone — I can't bear it." 

Philippa found Miss Vane very weak and 
ill, and troubled with a cough that had 
kept her awake all night. Her face grew 
absolutely radiant as Philippa came into 
the room ; she raised herself up in her bed, 
and stretched out her arms to her, saying, 
not with surprise, but with a quiet satisfied 

joy— 

" I knew you would come ; I have been 
expecting you all day." 

Philippa put her arms round her neck 
and kissed her forehead, and sat there then 
for nearly half an hour talking to her in a 
low, sweet voice, that seemed to bring with 
it rest and peace. There was nothing seri- 
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ously the matter with Miss Vane- She 
was affected with a slight bronchial de- 
rangement, which irritated and increased 
the cough, from which, she told Philippa, 
she was always suffering more or less. 
The doctor said she had been imprudent 
and caught a severe cold, which she had 
neglected, until it could be neglected no 
longer; and now she would require great 
care and some little time beifore she would 
be well and strong enough to resume her 
homeward journey, 

Philippa spent every hour she could 
spare from her private and public duties 
with Edith Vane, and the sick girl began 
to long and look for her coming, as the one 
great event which broke the monotony — 
nay, did more, that glorified the day ! 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that the two girls became great friends; 
they might have met in the whirl of society 
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for twenty years, and have known no more 
of one another than the conventional smile 
or hand-shake tells. But now, thrown to- 
gether as they were, their intimacy ripened 
quickly. They theorized, talked of their 
thoughts and sentiments, and exchanged 
views on the subject of social and conven- 
tional life. Philippa, however, was reticent 
and slow to give her opinion. She liked 
best to listen — she was so afraid lest, in an 
unwary moment, she might lift the curtain 
of the past and let a chance light thereon. 
Although there was in reality but little 
diflference in their ages, yet Philippa felt 
older by years and years ; and counting her 
life by its trials and her bitter experiences, 
so in truth she was. One morning, after 
lying some time gazing on Philippa's face 
with more than common earnestness, Miss 
Vane said — 

"Mademoiselle, this seems like a fairy 
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stoiy. I can hardly believe that you are 
you or I am I.'' 

" Why and where do you find the diffi- 
culty ?" said Philippa. 

" Well, it seems almost impossible that 
you are the same Mademoiselle Spazia of 
whom everybody is talking, and everybody 
is flocking to see and hear ! One hour you 
are a royal queen upon the stage, charming 
and entrancing all hearts and ears, com- 
manding the thundering applause of thou- 
sands ; the next you are with me, who am 
only simple Edith Vane, Yet you, wha 
have the whole world at your feet, turn 
away from all the glory and homage it 
would give, and come to my sick room, the 
dearest, sweetest, tenderest nurse in all the 
world!'' 

" And do you know," answered Philippa, 
caressingly, "that your sympathetic, friendly 
affection is sweeter to me than all the 
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thundering applause you speak of ? I know 
what the world's applause is worth. If I 
were to lose my voice and what they choose 
to call my beauty, 1 might lie down and 
die in a ditch ; and not one of those ap- 
plauding hands would be stretched out to 
help me.'' 

" That's a common, conventional way of 
talking, and I don't believe it," said Miss 
Vane, stoutly, " I think the world is full 
of good, charitable people — ^you have only 
to look in the newspapers to discover that. 
Die in a ditch, Mademoiselle! What a 
dreadful way of talking !" 

" I spoke figuratively, of course," replied 
Philippa, with a slight curl of her upper 
lip. " No doubt the world would mete out 
to me the same charity it gives to other 
paupers. I know I am in the full flush- 
tide of success now^ but I might be pushed 
from my stool to-morrow. A cold north 
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"So do nine-tenths of the faces of the 
people you meet every day/' replied 
Philippa. 

" Ay ; but not such stories as yours. 
I'm sure you have a secret somewhere, and 
I try to guess it." 

" If you were to guess for ever you would 
fail to fathom it," replied Philippa. 

"I don't know. Somebody says, 'The 
tongue can generally touch where the tooth 
aches,' " said Miss Vane. 

"Ay; but the dentist, with all his skill, 
cannot get at it unless you open your 
mouth," answered Philippa. "But here 
comes your papa, dear, and now I must go 
to mine. I do not like to leave him too 
long." 

"Is Signor Spazia ill. Mademoiselle?" 
inquired Miss Vane, with a peculiar accent. 

" He is neither well nor ill, dear, but he 
requires great care," replied Philippa. 
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" I'm sure my papa would be very glad 
of his company, if he would join him in a 
game of billiards," rejoined Miss Vane. 

"BiUiards!" echoed Philippa. "Don't 
speak of it, pray; I would not have him 
play at billiards for the world. And you 
will not mind my saying it, but I think it 
will be as well to keep your father and 
mine apart ; their friendship might interfere 
with ours." 

Miss Vane quietly acquiesced. She 
thought Philippa's manner was significant 
and strange, but she made no remark upon 
it, supposing that she must have some good 
reason for her desire. It was, indeed, no 
difficult task to keep the gentlemen apart; 
there was no sympathy between them, 
therefore there could have been but slight 
companionship. The one was weak and 
feeble both in mind and body, with a dazed 
and dreamy intellect at best; the other, 
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though he had a little advantage in age, 
was a hale and hearty man, full of the rich 
vitality of life, with a strong brain and a 
keen relish for all worldly things. 

In about ten days Miss Vane was suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave Rome. The two 
girls parted with unfeigned regret, and re- 
newed expressions of friendship on both 
sides. 

Philippa felt that her life would be 
doubly lonely when this gleam of sunlight 
had faded from it. Miss Vane's graceful, 
loving, and appreciative nature had en- 
deared itself to her greatly. Her com- 
panionship had been a real luxury to 
Philippa, who had never, even in the old 
prosperous days, been thrown much with 
girls of her own age ; and then her woman's 
life began long before the years of her girl- 
hood had passed. It was with a real 
heart-pain she kissed and bade *' farewell" 




CHAPTER VI. 

A SECOND VENTURE. 

HILIPPA'S engagement at Rome 
was drawing to a triumphant con- 
clusion. She had received through Signer 
Correlli several offers of engagements from 
other quarters; she referred matters to 
him, and left him to determine which 
would be the most advantageous to accept. 
He was in no hurry for her to decide, aa 
he thought he would be able to make 
very good terms for her to appear at the 
Royal Italian Opera in London; but she 
decisively and strongly negatived the idea. 
She would go to Australia, Russia, Ame- 
rica, anywhere, except to England. Signor 
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Oorrelli stared at her in wondering 
surprise. 

" That is my present feeling," she said. 
" I don't say I will never go to London — ^we 
women are apt to change our minds; one 
day I may be inclined to go, but not now." 

After some grave deliberation and a dis- 
-cussion of pros and cons, it was resolved 
that she should go to Florence, as one of 
the most advantageous offers had emanated 
from the manager of the opera there. 
Before she left Rome two letters from Miss 
Vane reached her. The first was pleasant 
enough to read, and only too brief; it 
merely gave her an account of their 
journey as they progressed homeward, and 
their mild adventures by the way. It was 
just such a letter as one writes during the 
continual bustle of "moving on." Miss 
Vane asked her to write on a certain date 
to the "Poste Restante," Paris, as she 
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would look forward to receiving a letter 
immediately on her arrival there, and 
would be very much disappointed if she 
did not find one. Philippa debated long 
and seriously with herself whether she 
should answer the letter or not. A cor- 
respondence with Miss Vane would be a 
great satisfaction to her, and would give 
zest and interest to a life that was barren 
enough, so far as social relations were con- 
cerned. Her public career was brilliant 
and distinguished, being, indeed, a series of 
successes ; but a woman cannot live in the 
glare and glitter of the world's life ; she 
cannot always breathe in an atmosphere 
of champagne and roses; the roses soon 
wither and the sparkle and foam of the 
champagne goes off and leaves it flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Applauding voices 
cannot be always ringing in the ears of a 
public favourite ; they echo on the ears and 
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stir the pulse for a brief space, and then 
die away and leave the stillness doubly 
stiU. After all is said and done, it is the 
home ties and home affections which gather 
and glow at our own j&reside that make 
life's sweetest music in its quiet hours. 
But Philippa's quiet hours were fiUed only 
with her father's imbecile wanderings or 
querulous complaining, varied in their mo- 
notony by the ghost of the old dead days, 
whose haunting presence depressed and 
distracted her. She felt that occasional 
letters from Miss Vane would delight her 
eyes and gladden her heart with scraps and 
snatches of news of things dear to her; 
but she doubted the prudence of such self- 
indulgence ; it would be wiser to deny her- 
self, to refuse to encourage this new friend's 
sweet affection, and lay it aside; but it 
would be a hard thing to do. Besides, her 
letters might be shown, or might by chance 
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fall into hands that might recognise her 
writing. 

"Better to go on my own road," she 
thought, as she gazed reflectively and with 
troubled eyes at the clear blue skies of 
Italy; "and as I pass on cut away every 
bridge that connects the present with the 
past.'' Miss Vane's letter was therefore 
left unanswered. 

A few days before Philippa left Rome she 
received another epistle from Miss Vane, 
reproaching her in a pleasant, earnest way 
for not responding to her last, and an- 
nouncing their safe arrival at their own 
dear home in England; it also contained, 
as a matter of course, renewed protestations 
of friendship, some remarks, and a little 
chit-chat on musical affairs, winding up 

« 

with a longing to see her face and hear her 
voice again. Philippa read the letter over 
and over, and enjoyed the reading; then 

11— :& 
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she laid it aside to remain a dear treasure, 
but still unanswered. 

Towards the end of April she went to 
Florence, and entered with energetic zeal 
into the preparation for her professional 
duties there. She was studying for a new 
part* — ^Amina — in which character she was 
to make her first appearance in that most 
beautiful of Italian cities. It had been at 
first proposed and desired that she should 
make her debut there as Violetta, the frail 
but interesting heroine in Verdi's opera 
"Traviata;" but she declined absolutely, 
and more than that, obliterated it from the 
rdle of characters she was about to play in 
the course of her engagement there. She 
did not care for the music, and strongly 
objected to the physical weakness and 
moral degradation which characterizes the 
heroine's career. 

" There are so many charming types of 
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womankind," she said, "embodied in the 
works of our great composers, whose in- 
teresting histories are wedded to such 
glorious music that one is proud to illus- . 
trate them ; when I have exhausted these I 
will play Violetta, not before. 

Accordingly, she had her way, and came 
out as the chaste and tender heroine in 
Bellini's melodious production. At Flo- 
rence she created even a greater sensation 
than in Rome. Her reputation had tra- 
velled there before her, and in some way 
prepared a welcome for her ; but her ex" 
quisite style, the perfect finish of her sing- 
ing, and the rich magnetic power of her 
voice, increased the welcome to such a 
degree that it became a perfect ovation. 
Her appearance was duly chronicled as an 
era in the world of music. She was 
courted, followed, and flattered on all sides. 
The Tuscan nobility invited her to their 
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houses, and there were some invitations 
which she felt herself in a way bound to 
accept ; but she made no intimate friends. 
Being, as she was, the public favourite of 
the season, her behaviour was enigmatical 
to her admirers. As a rule, a prima donna 
is found too ready to accept the homage of 
her admirers, is pleased to have her sails 
filled with their breath of praise, and, in 
the sight of all men, to sail upon a sea of 
adulation. It was not so with this one; 
and it was soon rumoured abroad that 
some strange mystery surrounded the beau- 
tiful cantatrice; but this very mystery 
incited curiosity, and increased, rather than 
diminished, her popularity. While she was 
traveUing with a triumphant march through 
the minds of men, what was happening at 
Branty nham ? 

Soon after his father's death, and his 
unsuccessful search for Philippa, Jasper 
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gave up his chambers in London, and, after 
a few months' travel with his old friend. 
Colonel Vane, he returned to Brantynham 
Hall, intending to take up his abode there 
in his ancestral home. He had no wish to 
behave unkindly to his father's widow ; on 
the contrary, he disliked her so much that 
he was inclined to pay her an additional 
amount of respect, if she would be content 
with that, and would allow him to be 
master of his own house and over his own 
tenants ; but that she would not do. She 
and her son, Joseph Atherton, had managed 
things too long to yield up their manage- 
ment without a struggle ; and this struggle 
and the continual annoyances it brought 
with it was wearying to Jasper^s patience 
and a constant irritant to his feelings. 
Besides, Mrs. Brantynham shuffled her 
cards and tried to play out the little game 
she had planned so long ago. Both Jasper 
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and Kate Atherton felt this. Her deli- 
cate and sensitive nature was constantly 
wounded, and his manly sense of honour 
and knowledge of what was due to her and 
to himself frequently outraged. This went 
on till her desire became too apparent, too 
much for them to bear ; and so it came to 
pass that Mrs. Brantynham's manoeuvring 
only served to send them wider apart, in- 
stead of drawing them nearer together. 
Kate Atherton saw and felt acutely her 
mother's want of delicacy concerning their 
positions with Jasper Brantynham. Jasper 
was very much attached to her, and they 
continued very good friends; she knew 
that, and under no circumstances would 
they be anything more to one another. 
She was quite right in her estimation of 
their positions. Jasper would have done 
anything in his power to serve her, except 
the one thing that was most desired. In- 
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deed, if he had ever been inclined to en- 
courage a desire for a closer and tenderer 
connexion, the figure of Mrs. Brantynham 
looming in the background as the inevitable 
mother-in-law would have frightened the 
thought from his mind; but he never for a 
moment had such a desire. That, also, 
Kate knew well; but she did not go about 
the house like a forlorn love-sick damsel. 
She knew that her love for him must go to 
swell the heap of wasted aflfections with 
which the world overflows, and she was 
resigned. She felt that things ought not 
to go on as they were, and she herself took 
an opportunity of speaking to Jasper one 
fair morning when she purposely encoun- 
tered him in his walk across the meadows. 
It was her way to go straight to the point 
at once, without beating about the bush, 
and she went to the point now. 

" I have been wanting to speak to you 
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for a long time, Jasper," she said, " but I 
could not make up my mind; it is an 
awkward thing for a girl to speak, and use 
her influence in direct opposition to the 
desires of her family; but I feel it is due 
to myself and to you that I should do 
so." 

" What a serious preamble, little Kate !" 
said Jasper, looking down upon her face 
with a genial smile; "but whatever you 
have to say, pray, say it without reserve." 

" I have been thinking," she continued, 
" that it would be as well if mamma and I 
left the Hall; of course, you can retain 
Joseph's services, if you require him, with- 
out his residing on the premises. We shall 
have no difficulty, I think, in finding a 
cottage in the neighbourhood to suit our 
requirements and our means. You must 
propose this to n\amma, Jasper, will you? 
Of course, you will not expect her to be 
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pleased, or to receive your proposal with 
perfect equanimity ; there will be a breeze, 
no doubt, and some pathetic appeals to 
your father's memory; but you must be 
hard-hearted and bear them. We ought to 
have left Brantynham some time, and it 
will be just as well to go now. You must 
see this yourself. Why don't you speak, 
Jasper?" she added, impatiently. " I am 
sure in your heart your wishes must agree 
with mine." 

"Well, I am free to confess that some 
such idea has crossed my mind, Katey," he 
answered, slowly, " but you see it is rather 
an awkward thing for a gentleman to pro- 
pose to turn two ladies out of his house !" 

"For my sake it must be done, never- 
theless," said Kate, firmly ; " you have no 
idea of the annoyances and persecutions I 
am subject to." She blushed crimson, and 
then laughed to cover her confusion, as she 
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added, " And you are a fellow-sufferer to a 
certain extent — I know you feel it, for I 
have seen your cheeks flush when you 
have not dared to speak for fear of hurting 
me." She paused a moment, and then 
added — "Frankly, Jasper, you must see 
that mamma is bent on forcing us to regard 
each other's fascinations from a matrimonial 
point of view; her endeavours are so ap- 
parent, that if we had not liked and re- 
spected one another as much as we really 
do, we should have hated one another long 
ago." 

Jasper took her two hands in his, and 
looked at her in a genial brotherly way, as 
he answered — 

" You are a brave girl, Kate, and have 
done quite right in speaking as you have. 
I quite agree with your views ; I have felt, 
for some time past, that things cannot go 
on as they are. Your mother and I have 
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never got on well together, though we have 
never come to an open rupture — I have 
managed to avoid that ; and as for Joe — 
well, I must not forget we are both your 
brothers. I shall not be sorry to say * good- 
bye 'to him, but I shall miss my little sister 
sorely." 

"Not more than she will miss you, 
Jasper," answered Kate, frankly ; " and re- 
member she will be always ready to fulfil 
a sister's part whenever you have need of 
her. You must not think I am glad to 
leave the dear old Hall, where I have lived 
the best part of my life ; it has been a real 
home to me. I came here as a child — I 
leave a woman grown. But it is wise and 
right that we should go. You will speak 
to mamma or Joe at once, Jasper; promise 
that." 

" I will," he answered, gravely, " but it 
is not a pleasant task ; I wish it could be 
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done by deputy. I know I shall encounter 
a torrent of tears and reproaches, and one 
cannot make much headway against them." 

*' Strike out boldly/' said Kate, "and 
you will reach the land of your desires, if 
you keep it well in sight." 

Jasper was quite willing to be guided by 
Kate's advice, especially as it jumped with 
his own wishes. That very evening he 
requested a private interview with Mrs. 
Brantjniham in the library, and with as 
much tact and delicacy as he could use 
he broached the subject of their departure 
from the Hall. She listened in disjuified 
silence at first, pretending not to under- 
stand him ; then he spoke more plainly, 
and the storm burst over his devoted head. 
But he weathered it bravely; he would 
not be goaded into saying an unkind or 
unmannerly thing, and, though his patience 
was sorely tried, he said not a word that 
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could have offended the nicest mind, he 
only kept to his point — " that he desired to 
be master in his own home and to rule 
alone." " There was a pretty cottage on the 
estate," he said, " untenanted at the present 
time ; to this she was heartily welcome as 
a residence free of all rent charges." But 
. she indignantly refused his offer. 

" No ; if she was to be turned out of the 
house it would be to his eternal disgrace;" 
and she announced her intention of going 
to London and starving there. 

Jasper coolly informed her he thought 
she would starve very comfortably on six 
hundred a year with Joseph's talents in the 
margin. The one brief storm of words 
cleared the atmosphere ; and, seeing that her 
game was up, Mrs. Brantynham decided to 
take up her position on the losing side 
with a good grace. She consulted her son 
and daughter, and they both agreed it 
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would be as well to keep on good terms 
with Jasper, who after all had behaved very 
well, better indeed than many in his place 
would have done, in not hurrying them 
away before. 

In due course of time, having made all 
the necessary arrangements for their re- 
moval to and reception in London, they 
left the Hall ; and even Mrs. Brantynham 
admitted that Jasper had behaved very 
handsomely at last — they parted on better 
terms than they had lived. Jasper himself 
accompanied them to the station, and bade 
them a cordial farewell, saying they must not 
forget the old place, where he would be 
always happy to receive them as temporary 
visitors. They entered the cowpi he had 
engaged for them. He raised bis hat for 
a last salutation as the train steamed away 
from the platform, and he turned his face 
homeward with a lighter heart than he had 
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had for many a day, and tried to settle 
down as a satisfied bachelor in the house of 
his fathers; but somehow he missed the 
womankind about the house. He had 
been accustomed for so many years to a 
family life at Brantynham, and though it 
was not the ;most agreeable one, yet he 
missed it — at least in the midst of domestic 
irritation there had always been Kate's 
pleasant face to give him a welcome home. 
Now the house seemed dreary and deserted. 
The large dining-room, possessed by his one 
solitary figure, would not look cheerful ; and 
light it up as brilliantly as he desired, the 
atmosphere seemed heavy with a soundless 
silence, which became oppressive to his 
spirits. The very sound of Mrs. Brantyn- 
ham's stiflT skirts, rustlingalong the corridors, 
would have been acceptable to his ears, 
and as for Kate, her low laugh, as she 
went warbling about the house by fits and 
VOL. in: 12 
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starts, or even the pitter-patter of her i 
footsteps on the stairs, would have 
like music to him. There was no om 
with whom he could change a few pB 
words on the events of the day ; no c 
make a demand upon his social cour 
and make him defer, in a degree, b 
wishes of other people. He had nothi 
do but consult his own, and that 
consultation was not always satisfai 
He was lord of himself — a possessior 
did not reaUse so much as he expected 
he began to feel it was not well to I 
much alone. There are some people 
cordially hate their own society — he ws 
becoming one. He had so much time 
his hands; the thoughts and interes 
the present would not suffice to fill it 
he found himself dreaming and bro 
over the past. He had never been a 
comprehend Philippa's sudden depi 
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from Brantynham Hall, he could not 
reconcile it with his knowledge of her 
character at all. There was some mystery 
about it J a mystery that would never be 
cleared up now that she was dead — dead ! 
With his mind's eye he looked down into 
the grave, and saw the still shrouded figure 
with the hands crossed upon the breast and 
the beautiful face carved in dust! Then 
he drew a long breath; he was growing 
morbid ; he must shake off these brooding 
fits. 

He took to going out more among his 
friends and neighbours. Two or three 
times a week he went over to the Vanes, 
and dined there ; but when he came back 
from these genial evenings he found his 
home doubly lonely. General and Miss 
Vane returned from abroad, and his visits 
to Vane Castle became more frequent than 
ever. Then he threw open the doors of 

12— a 
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Brantynhara Hall, and received and enter- 
tained his friends with liberality and 
spirit. 

Edith Vane was a great favourite of 
his — he had known her as a child, 
and had always treated her as one. 
Suddenly he opened his eyes and found 
she was a woman now, and a fair and 
attractive one too, with pleasant ways and 
soft, kindly voice ; one thought brought 
up another, until he decided that Brantyn- 
ham Hall would be unendurable without a 
mistress, and then followed the question, 
why should not that mistress be Edith 
Vane ? The idea having once possessed his 
mind it strengthened and grew till he 
determined to ask Edith Vane to be his 
wife. 

He did not arrive at this decision without 
much reflection and a severe struggle with 
himself, in which the memory of Philippa 
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was largely concerned ; he had by no means 
outlived his loving memory of her, though 
it was only a memory now. Time heals 
all wounds, and his poignant, despairing 
grief had become softened down to a tender 
remembrance that was no longer fraught 
with acute pain, but his lost love was not 
forgotten. There was a gravestone placed 
in one corner of his heart '' sacred " to her 
memory. 

For a long time past, nay almost from the 
first, he had gone about his pleasures and 
his business exactly as other people do. If 
men were to walk through the w^orld with 
their ghastly wounds gaping and bleeding 
in the eyes of all men, and the moans of 
their spiritual pain disturbing the air around 
them, what a wretched habitation that 
world would be! How eager we should 
be to get out of it, and take refuge 
even in that narrow, deep-down, six-foot 
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way, which is God's freehold to be possessed 
only by the ashes of men I 

Well, Jasper Brantynham had covered his 
hurts with the usual amount of broadcloth, 
worn the conventional hideous chimney- 
pot hat, dined and smoked, talked and 
walked in the world's beaten track, following 
in the wake of his fellow-men even as one 
sheep follows another, and yet somehow 
life seemed to have lost its piquant flavour 
and become commonplace and tame. The 
preparations for his marriage with Edith 
gave a fillip to his life. n. 

There was no romance in this second 
matrimonial arrangement of his, no romance 
indeed on either side — he liked Edith Vane, 
and she liked him; she had never seen a 
man she liked better. He would be a 
tender and true husband to her. It was 
his nature to try to make every one round 
bim happy ; and Edith thought there was 
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no better or nobler man than Jasper 
Brantynham in all the world. And so they 
married, as nine-tenths of the world marry, 
with a respect and kindly regard for one 
another, and a determination to care for 
each other's happiness and, as the phrase 
goes, "get on well together." 

After all, perhaps, Edith loved him well 
enough in her way, but her aflfection was of 
a purely domestic kind. She would see to 
his dinners, look after his household, walk 
and talk with him, share his pleasures, 
console him in his afflictions, pack his port- 
manteaus when he went away, and welcome 
him with a warm embrace when he came 
back; in fact, it was that kind of love 
which makes home a pleasant place to all 
parties concerned. A love which feels no 
excess of joy, no excess of grief, but sits in 
passive peacefulness by loany a household 
fire during life, and ^Ixen death comes puts 
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on becoming mourning, erects a headstone 
chronicling the virtues of the *'dear de- 
parted," and in process of time graduates 
from the deepest affliction to the slightest^ 

tenderest memory, and marries again 1 

and so lives on to the end of its life, know- 
ing no other, comprehending no intenser 
feeling. Such a love burns on to the end 
with a steady kind of taper light, but it 
never bursts into a flame that illumines^ 
nay, glorifies a life ! 

All Brantynham went mad on Jasper's 
wedding-day. (There had not been such 
doings at the place for the last fifty years^ 
when the last daughter of the house, Mary 
Brantynham, was married, and only the 
oldest inhabitants remembered that. ) There 
was such a hurrying to and fro among 
friends and neighbours — such a gathering 
together of the tenantry from all parts of 
the establishment. Farmers with their wives 
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and daughters, and even the distant 
branches of their families, labourers and 
tradespeople, with all their belongings, came 
flocking down to Brantynham Hall to wish 
him joy with all the might of their honest 
hearts and hearty lungs. Triumphant 
arches, decorated with flowers and appro- 
priate devices, were raised throughout the 
whole route from the Hall to the village 
church ; these were to be illuminated at 
night, and bonfires were to be lighted on 
the surrounding hills. The school children 
were mustered in good round numbers at 
the rustic gate which led througli the 
graveyard to the church itself, each carry- 
ing a basket of flowers to strew in the 
bride's path, so that the moment she left 
the carriage her feet might fall on roses. 
The bells rang out their merriest and 
cheeriest of wedding peals, and if the say- 
ing is true " Happy is the bride that the sun 
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«hines on" then Edith Vane was happy 
indeed, for the sun shone with a soft, warm, 
and brilliant light upon the bridal party. 
There were veils and wreaths, orange- 
flowers, and bridesmaids enough to have 
satisfied poor Martha Titkins, who so 
indignantly bewailed their absence on her 
darling's wedding day ! 

Jasper, with his old friend Colonel Vane, 
as best-man, arrived early at the church, 
and waited at the altar some minutes for 
his bride. The few minutes so passed were 
perhaps the most nervous and agitating 
moments of his life — to him they seemed 
like ages. Though he had shut the book of 
his old romance and sealed it down, yet it 
would thrust itself upon his memory. The 
<5ontrast between that hour, in the great 
London church in its emptiness and gloom, 
with the three solitary figures before the 
altar rails, and this with all the parapher- 
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nalia of tulle and tarletan, fair faces and 
fair flowers, with the glorious music filling 
the scented air, was great indeed ! That 
was a poetic idyll of his life that seemed 
like a dream now, with most Rembrandt- 
like lights and shadows. This was reality, 
with the sights and sounds of luxurious 
prosperity round it. Jasper tried to turn 
his thoughts and his eyes from the old dead 
days, and half muttered under his breath, 
'' When will Edith come r 

The church doors opened, the sunlight 
streamed in; and for a second — a second 
only — he seemed to see Philippa's unknown 
grave dug deep across the threshold, as the 
fair bride, sweet-faced and tender-hearted, 
stepped over it, and entered the church 
leaning on her father's arm. The brides- 
maids, like a flock of white flutter- 
ing doves, closed behind them as they 
walked up the aisle to the altar. When 
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they retraced their steps down the aisle 
and out at the church doors, Jasper 
Brantjnaham and Edith Vane were man 
and wife. 




CHAPTER VII. 



.. " 




"ill news flies apace. 

T was decided that Jasper Brantyn- 
ham's second honeymoon was to 
be spent in wandering through the beauti- 
ful, picturesque country of North Wales. 
Edith had been so long abroad, and had 
grown so tired of the ceaseless gaiety of 
Continental cities, that she did not care to 
go abroad again ; and when Jasper con- 
sulted her on the momentous question of 
their matrimonial tour, she left it entirely 
for him to decide. She spoke exactly as 
she felt, saying that wherever he chose 
would be the pleasantest place for her. 
Accordingly to North Wales they went, 
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and settled themselves for a week or two at 
a charming hotel at Llanberis, with the 
green swelling hills rising up behind, and 
the tossing turbulent stream fed by a hun- 
dred tributary rivulets and trickling water- 
falls rolling and tumbling over its rocky 
bed before it. There they amused them- 
selves in a quiet, dreamy, but somewhat 
monotonous fashion, as newly married 
people generally do. 

Having committed the folly of matri- 
mony, according to the laws of society they 
must go into exile, bound in a sort of penal 
servitude to one another for a certain 
number of weeks, before they dare to face 
the world again. Some manage to make 
this probationary period pass pleasantly 
enough. " Men and women make love in 
masks," so Johnson says ; but they lay aside 
the mask and make the acquaintance of one 
another's natural self, and begin to learn 
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the lesson of "bearing and forbearing'' 
which they must practise in their coming 
days together. It was the height of the 
glorious summer time, bright July weather, 
and Edith and Jasper spent their days 
scrambling up over the hills, and sometimes 
down in the valleys wandering in the soft 
green shade. They made pedestrian ex- 
cursions, walking bravely side by side to 
different points, and thoroughly investigated 
the country on all sides. Sometimes they 
went out in the morning and remained out 
the whole day; he lying on his back, 
gazing up » through the network of leafy 
foliage to the clear blue distant skiea 
above him; Edith reading to him, making 
running comments as she read, and 
he listening and thinking — thinking how 
like a dream it all seemed to be ! Sa 
strange that he, Jasper Brantynham, should 
be lying lazily there, with a woman's small 
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hand clasped in his, a woman's voice 
rippling in his ears — a woman's life bound 
with his life, and yet that woman was not 
Philippa! He was thankful for all the 
good that had befallen him — most grateful 
for the woman's faith that trusted him with 
all her future life, making no inquiry into 
his past, content to let that remain sacred. 
He had resolved, and he would carry out 
his resolution, to devote himself to her hap- 
piness, think of her always before himself, 
and carry out her wishes rather than his 
own— so far, carrying out to his uttermost 
power his vow to " love and cherish her so 
long as they both did live." 

On one of those rambling excursions 
they wandered away so far from their tem- 
porary home that the evening began to 
close in before they started on their return, 
and returning thus in the grey twilight 
through strange places they lost their way 
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several times. To make matters worse, 
there came on at first a shower of drizzling 
rain, which increased till it became a per- 
fect downpour. Tired and jaded as they 
were, they were compelled to plod their way 
through the new-made slush and mud to 
Llanberis. There was no chance of their 
meeting with a conveyance, or of their 
finding one if they sought for it; there 
was not even a farmhouse in which they 
could take shelter, so they were compelled 
to trudge along, though they were both 
drenched to the skin. Jasper looked very 
grave and anxious on Edith's accouDt, and 
in answer to his inquiries she said she was 
not in the "least tired — on the contrary she 
rather enjoyed the fun;" and in order to 
endorse her statement she kept singing 
snatches of old songs and throwing saucy 
sayings over her shoulder as she went her 
way in front of him, though, truth to tell, 

VOL. III. 13 
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she was footsore and down- spirited ; but as 
she knew that her pain would be his pain, 
she kept her feelings to herself, as women 
so often do, though they get small credit for 
it. Men rarely understand the feminine 
nature that will bear and hide its own pain 
rather than let a feather's weight of it fall 
upon another. If they look in a woman's 
face and see her smile, they are satisfied; 
they never dream that the smile may be 
used as a mask to hide the aching heart 
or weary limbs. Hence they so often set 
women down as wanting in feeling, whereas 
the real fault lies in their feeling too much. 
There are exceptions, of course ; but men, 
as a rule, make such a stir and moan aloud 
over their own troubles and sufferings, 
mental or physical, and throw the full 
weight of all down at their own fireside, 
that they cannot comprehend the nobler 
part of nature that suffers and is still. 
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Jasper wanted to wrap Edith in his great 
coat — even to carry her in his arms — ^but 
she only laughed, and refused what she 
called his "insane" offers, and flew over 
the ground, in the face of the wind and 
the rain, as fast as her feet would carry 
her ; he had to take his longest strides to 
keep up with her, till at last he felt jaded 
himself, his spirit began to cloud over, and 
Edith's brave bearing acted like an irritant 
upon him; to his cloudy senses it seemed 
as though she felt nothing herself, and 
had no sympathy with him, though she 
must have known how anxious he wasj 
and as they went on he was very silent, 
rather glum, and altogether in rather an 
injured frame of mindj all her playful 
sallies failed to make him smile. 

However, in spite of all mischance, they 
got safely back to the hotel at Llanberis, 
where their absence was already beginning 

13—:^ 
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to cause some anxiety. Both host and 
hostess gave them such a glad, smiling 
welcome back, that Edith said it looked 
like coming home. Having hastily changed 
their drenched clothes, and taken every 
possible care against any serious effect from 
their exposure, they sat down to a cosy 
dinner, to which their appetites did ample 
justice, as they chatted and made jokes of 
their disaster ; but when dinner was over 
and she came and nestled down on a stool 
at his feet, the firelight (for even in July, 
in those hilly regions, it is necessary to 
have fires in rainy weather) flashed full 
and strong upon her face, and now that it 
was in repose, he could not help observing 
how weary and white she looked, while 
the dark circles round her eyes seemed 
deepened and increased. 

"Poor little pet," he said, smoothing 
her hair kindly, " how tired you look ! and 
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I have been thinking what a robust, sturdy 
little woman it was, trotting so merrily 
along." 

"Ay, but you don^t know how I was 
feeling," she answered, as the soft blue 
eyes smiled up in his face; "my limbs 
ached and my feet seemed as heavy as 
lead. I. could have cried all the way home, 
but I would not, and if I had not got up 
a little sham cheerfulness, I should have 
broken down outright, and then I thought 
what a trouble it would be to Jasper ! that 
made me keep up." Jasper felt a quite 
guilty feeling at his heart, and blushed in 
the red firelight at his own unjust, uncha- 
ritable thoughts, as ^e stooped over her and 
kissed her forehead. This slight episode, 
and these few words, gave him an insight 
into her character; he saw that she had 
some noble womanly stuff in her, though 
he had hitherto regarded her in the light 
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of a pretty, innocent, girlish creature, who 
was to be moulded, trained, and cultivated 
into a noble womanhood by his sterner, 
stronger spirit; yet here in the first silent 
trial, slight as it was, she had risen superior 
to himself! 

The next day Edith was too unwell to 
get up, and for two or three days she was 
unable to leave her room, as she was suffer- 
ing from an attack of influenza, caught by 
the exposure to the rain and wind and the 
overtax on her nervous energies. Jasper 
installed himself as head-nurse and com- 
panion during her temporary confinement 
to the house, and when men have any 
faculty that way they are generally the 
gentlest, tenderest nurses in the world. 
Such he proved himself to be ; he watched 
over her with the greatest care, and did 
all those kindly offices which are rarely 
demanded, but always gratefully received 
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when they are freely given. He talked to 
her, read to her, and amused her with 
quaint stories and fancy sketches of his 
early bachelor life, whereat she laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

One day, as they sat at their window, 
looking out on the picturesque landscape, 
with its background of swelling hills lighted 
up by the gorgeous July sun, and listening 
to the rushing river, as it rumbled and 
thundered over the stones, she slipped her 
hand in his, and said in a little shy, tender 
way— 

"Do you know, Jasper, I have rather 
enjoyed being ill; it has been so nice to 
have you to nurse me." 

" Then you will give me a good character 
when we go home?" he said, taking the 
cigar from his lips, and smiling genially 
down upon her. 

" Yes, I will indeed," she said; " is it not 
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strange, this is the second or third time I 
have been ill away from home this last 
twelve months, and yet I've been so fortu- 
nate and have fallen into such kind hands? 
Did I ever tell you about Mademoiselle 
Spazia?" 

" Your beautiful singing friend ? Yes, 
I have heard all about her," he said, indif- 
ferently. 

" She was so lovely," continued Edith, her 
old enthusiastic admiration rekindling at 
the memory of her friend, " with such eyes 
— oh! such glorious grey eyes; she was 
like a pictured poem, and embodied more 
than any other human being I ever saw 
those lines of Byron — 

" She walks in beauty like the night 
Of southern climes and starry skies." 

But there — one could no more describe her 
beauty than the perfume of a flower ; you 
cannot conceive how beautiful she is — ^if 
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you had ever seen her you never could 
have fallen in love with poor little m^." 

" Then perhaps it is as well I never did 
see her, little one/' he answered, " or my 
imaginary passion might have met with a 
snubbing. As a rule, I don't much care 
for beautiful women myself — I look upon 
them as living emporiums of manufactured 
charms." After giving utterance to this 
cynical sentiment, he went on puffing and 
watching the smoke curl round his nose, 
as it floated away. 

"But my friend's beauty is of God's 
making, body and soul," rejoined Edith, 
with tender reminiscence. *'I am sure 
you would like her; I have told her all 
about you " 

"All about me!" he repeated, interrupting 
her quickly; " what all was there to tell?" 

" Only that — that you were Jasper, you 
know," replied Edith, crimsoning to the 
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roots of her hair, and floundering in her 
speech, '' and all about Brantynham Hall, 
and things." 

" Oh !" he said, in answer to this lucid 
explanation; "but I should not think that 
even your romantic painting of my un- 
worthy self and my belongings could have 
invested us with any interest in a stranger's 
eyes." 

"But she was very much interested, I 
assure you," replied Edith, eagerly; "she 
once paid a- long visit to Buckinghamshire, 
and knows all about it. We got to be such 
friends. All Rome was raving about her; 
she might have been a very queen in the 
city, but she chose to live almost in seclusion. 
She would not mix with the world at all; 
and she was so devoted, so kind and good 
to her old, half-imbecile father — 

" I hate women who are devoted to im- 
becile fathers!" exclaimed Jasper, vehe- 
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inently, as he flung the cigar-end out of 
the window, and got up and paced up and 
down the room. 

" I am sure you don't mean what you 
say — you'd be very wicked if you did," 
said Edith; "but you have got such a 
funny way of joking, Jasper, I really don't 
know whether you mean a thing or not." 

" Think that I mean all the best, truest 
and kindest, dear," he answered, " and re- 
ject the rest as a mere joke." 

" That is exactly what I am inclined to 
do," said Edith, satisfied with her own 
clear-sightedness. " And, Jasper dear," 
she added, half hesitating, as though she 
was not quite sure how her proposition 
would be received, " I am going to write to 
Mademoiselle Spazia this afternoon ; and if 
I may, I want to ask her — ^to give her a 
real pressing invitation to Brautynham 
Hall." 
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" For heaven's sake, don't !" he said, in- 
terrupting her quickly. Then, seeing she 
looked startled at his vehement exclama- 
tion, he forced a smile, adding, " Don't put 
temptation in my way, Edie. I thought 
she was so beautiful you were afraid of my 
falling in love with her!" 

"Ay; but that was supposing before 
you'd seen tw^," she answered, with a little 
coquettish egotism. " You couldn't fall in 
love with her now you're married ! How 
could you ?" 

"How could I, indeed?" he answered, 
looking kindly on the innocent fair face. 
" But speaking seriously, Edie, of course I 
don't like to cross any fancy of yours, but 
I hardly think that this Mademoiselle 
Spazia — a stranger, a public singer, picked 
up at a foreign hotel — is exactly the friend 
or companion I should choose for my wife. 
She may be all you say — all you believe 
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her to be ; but, in spite of her devotion to 
the imbecile, I would rather all communi- 
cation between you ceased." 

A blank look overspread Edith's face as 
she said with tremulous lips — 

" She was so kind to me." 

Seeing that blank look, hearing those re- 
gretful words, Jasper felt a twinge of con- 
science ; evidently she felt a strong aflfection 
for this strange lady. If he would make 
his young wife happy, as he earnestly de- 
sired to do, he must let her wander a little 
in her own ways, not try to restrict her to 
his. He saw the impossibility of fusing 
two souls into one — even with the sanction 
of the Church. Such a miracle cannot be 
performed ; both will retain their own indi- 
viduality, however close the tie which binds 
them together. 

This was the first time her inclination 
had clashed with his desire. He felt that 
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no two people in the world can be made 

into one — they will have separate thoughts, 

separate opinions, separate desires, though 

their interests may be one. He was disin- 

* 
clined to use the petty brief authprity 

(which often merges into domestic tyranny) 
that the law allows a man in his own 
household. He might have the right to 
control his wife's actions — to decide who 
she should and who she should not receive, 
— but he could not control her desires ; and 
as he preferred exercising an invisible in- 
fluence over her thoughts and feelings to 
controlling her outer actions, he laid his 
hand lightly on her shoulder and 
said — 

" Let it be exactly as you like, dear. A 
man's house should be his wife's home 
always. Ask whoever you choose to Bran- 
tynham Hall. If your friend Mademoiselle 
Spazia comes to Brantynham, I'll engage 
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to give her such a welcome as shall satisfy 
even you.^'^ 

That very evening Edith sat down and 
wrote a long letter to her friend, announc- 
ing her marriage, and enclosing a photo- 
graph of herself, and another of her 
husband. 

Philippa was still at Florence in the full 
tide of her glory. She had walked through 
a series of genuine triumphs till she reached 
the height of fame. The tumult of ap- 
plause, which followed her wherever she 
appeared, was a true outburst from the 
hearts of the audience. It was no vain- 
glorification of a beautiful woman, but the 
genuine utterance of an invisible universal 
soul, which her genius had stirred to life. 

It was the semi-grey twilight of a sultry 
day in August. The gay world of Florence 
had turned out to enjoy the cool of the 
evening, now the sun had gone down ; they 
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overflowed the wide promenades and 
drifted into the orange-scented public 
gardens. The busy hum and stir of life 
mingling with strains of light music, was 
wafted to Philippa's ears as she sat at her 
open window looking out on the world 
beyond. She and her father had been out 
for a long ramble in the quiet suburbs of 
the city. They had only just come in; she 
took off her hat and threw herself in a 
languid, lounging way into her low easy- 
chair, and sat there a long time sipping iced 
lemonade, which stood on a small marble 
table by her side. 

Mr. Maitland ensconced himself in his 
own special corner, took out his violin, and 
discoursed sweet music with it. He was 
able to win a response now from the airy 
tongue, which had been so dumb in the old 
days. He leaned his ear down as he tuned 
the strings, as though listening for some 
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invisible spirit's answer. A satisfied smile 
broke over his face ; he raised the violin to 
his shoulder, laid his grey head lovingly 
upon it, as he drew the bow across the 
strings. It was evident that a good under- 
standing had been established between the 
old man land his inanimate favourite friend, 
who only spoke and lived at his bidding. 
It seemed to be telling him a pleasant story 
now, as its soft, low, melodious tones came 
trembling forth. Philippa sat there quietly 
enjoying her father's musical performance, 
for it was not an Opera night ; now and 
then she looked towards him and smiled, 
and paid him the tribute of open admira- 
tion. Presently she rose up and stepped 
out upon the wide stone balcony which 
overlooked the garden. The air was laden 
with the rich perfume of the full-blossomed 
Syringa mingling with the faint sweet scent 
of the roses. It was a large old-fashioned 
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garden, with formal flower-beds and 
quaintly dipt trees, and high box borders. 
Here the sounds of the city came in hushed 
mysterious murmurings. Very pleasant 
and quiet it was, and she leaned her arms 
upon the balustrade and stood wrapt in 
thought, till one by one the stars came out 
and lit the silent skies. She might have 
remained there much longer, but the thread 
of her thought was broken. Her father 
ceased playing; and looking round she saw 
the servant enter with lights and letters, 
for the post was late that night, being only 
just in, 

Philippa lifted aside the light curtains 
and stepped back into the room, took her 
letters from the salver — there were several 
of them — and proceeded to look them over 
carelessly. She was expecting no special 
letters, so did not seek for them, but opened 
them by chance as they came to hand. 
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Her eyes brightened as she caught sight 
of Editii's weU-known writing. She saw 
by the envelope that the letter had been 
addressed to Rome, thence forwarded to 
Florence. A smile and a half sigh broke 
from her hps as she tore the envelope open. 
In spite of her silence, how the girl clung 
to her! What a priceless treasure this 
tender friendship would be to her — ^but she 
dared not take it — it must perish, though 
she knew it would die hard. She began to 
peruse its contents with a smile hovering 
round her mouth, and she read it to the 
end without moving her lips or the quiver- 
ing of an eyelid. She had learned the 
written truth, and read the signature at the 
end, *' Edith Brantynham!" She neither 
moved nor spoke, but sat staring there as 
one in a horrible trance. The muffled 
beating of her heart seemed to drain all the 
life from her veins. She saw nothing but 

14—2 
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the words "Edith Brantynham" multi- 
plied by thousands, and a hundred voiceless 
tongues seemed to fill her ears with the 
name, and beat it into her brain, and leave 
it throb — throbbing there. A speechless 
agony was on her face — an agony too great 
for tears, too deep for words ! 

The old man saw there was something 
amiss and spoke to her. She heard him 
not. He rose up and touched her; she 
started as though with an electric shock! 
— and as she turned her head to look at 
him, her eyes fell upon the photographs 
which had fallen from the letter and were 
lying unheeded in her lap. With a quick 
impulse she snatched them up, and looked 
once more on Jasper's pictured self. Yes; 
there, looking at her with a cold lifeless 
stare, were the kind genial eyes, the frank 
manly face ! For a second, the rapture of 
once more looking on this faint, shadowy 
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semblance of the man she had loved with 
such a blind, mad, misdirected love, thrilled 
her soul and sent a radiant light into her 
eyes ; but the light faded as they fell on 
Edith's face, and she remembered all that 
was, all that had been ! She shivered, as 
though struck by a sudden frost ; a dumb 
unutterable horror seized her, her breath 
came in short laboured gasps, the outward 
expression of a soul in torture. Oh, God ! 
what had she done ? It seemed as though 
a flash of lightning had fallen on the past, 
and revealed to her the truth ! Her eyes 
dilated, yet she .seemed to see nothing. She 
stretched out her hand like one struck 
suddenly blind and helpless, her brain 
reeled, she felt as though she had been 
seized by invisible hands and was being 
whirled round and round, hither and thither, 
as a cyclone seizes and whirls a column of 
sand. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



RETROSPECTION. 




OOKING on any great possible evil 
(and all evils, we are sure, are 
possible) from a distance, it seems as though 
if such should ever come and fall on your- 
self it must crush you utterly — body and 
soul — and yet, in the slow march of events, 
perhaps, it comes onward, nearer and 
nearer. You tremble and hold your breath, 
your terror is so great you dare not con- 
template it, you clos^B your eyes, it falls, 
and for a moment you are stunned and 
helpless ; but time gives strength, and for 
a while you stagger with inward groans 
and sighs beneath your burthen ; at length 
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you Stand upright and learn to smile again, 
and marvel to find what a weight of human 
misery may be borne by a human soul ! 

When Philippa first rallied from the 
effects of the blow which the news of 
Jasper's marriage gave her, she was like 
one who has been long suffering from moral 
blindness and just restored to sight. She 
looked back with a terrible wonder to that 
time — ^the last few weeks she had spent at 
Brantynham Hall, the persecution she had 
undergone from Joseph Atherton's repulsive 
passion, the subtle words which had been 
poured into her ears and distilled such 
poisonous thoughts within her mind ! As 
she then heard, she lived through it all 
again ! Then she remembered her inter- 
view with Kate — kind, good little Kate — 
whose plain straightforward utterance she 
had interpreted to her own self-torture; 
sh e saw they would bear a different inter- 
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pretation now ! Even if all she feared had 
been true, she ought to have waited 
patiently. Looking at matters even from 
the most unfavourable point of view, she 
had made bad worse, instead of better. 
Suppose Jasper had married her from com- 
passion only ; she had proved herself un- 
worthy even of that. The compassion of 
one day might have merged into love 
another, if she had only waited, only waited 
a little. She had looked at things as 
through a glass darkly, and they all seemed 
written awry. She had acted on a wild 
passionate impulse ; how wild and passion- 
ate she knew at this hour, looking back on 
the calm days that lay between then and 
now. " What have I done P What have I 
done?'' she murmured to herself, in strange 
bewilderment of mind. She might well 
ask the question. Truth stared her in the 
face and gave her a cruel answer — cruel 
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because it was so true. She had exposed 
him-^/wm, for whom she would have given 
up her life gladly ; nay, almost, by her 
desertion driven him to the commission of 
a great unconscious sin. She shuddered 
and shrank from the bare contemplation of 
the injury she had inflicted upon him, and 
by that false news of her death, led him to 
inflict upon another, and that other a pure 
and gentle woman of stainless name and 
fame, for Edith was a wife and no wife ! 
Ah ! she clasped her hands, bewildered and 
despairing ! It was no use now to look 
back upon the past, no use to regret that. 
She must look forward and arrange the 
future. If Jasper could live on in as utter 
ignorance of her — ^ignorance of her exis- 
tence,, as he was now, all might be well 
with him. She would never cross his path, 
never. If she could only creep under the 
quiet earth and hide herself there, all might 
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be well ; but she could not, she must bear 
her trouble till the end came, and God 
should bid her lay her burthen down. 

She had outraged herself, and broken 
her vow as a wife; but she was still a 
daughter, there was her father to be thought 
of; for his sake she must exert herself — 
but how? How could she live through the 
agony she was now enduring? How, in- 
deed ! She smiled bitterly, as she thought 
of the self-inflicted sorrow she had already 
borne. " Perhaps I shall live to grow old," 
she thought, " and to think of this time 
calmly at last, as an old soldier looks back 
when the days of battle are past, and he 
sits down in the evening of his days and 
tells the story of the dead years, and even 
shows the scars of his old wounds, though 
they have healed long ago. Well, she 
would try and be as brave as they. Why 
not ?" Her chief endeavour now must be 
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directed to the effectual concealment of 
herself from Jasper^s knowledge. So long 
as Jasper was alone, she had no fear that 
he would ever be led to doubt the an- 
nouncement of her death, which she had 
sent him. He would never seek for his 
lost Philippa in the guise of Mademoiselle 
Spazia, but she dreaded lest any contretemps 
might be brought about by Edith's tender 
friendship. She recalled to her memory 
the particular phrasing of one part of 
Edith's letter, wherein she said, " I think it 
strange you do not write to me, and have 
some fear that my letters do not reach you, 
mais nHmporte — if the mountain wiU not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must come to 
the mountain. I am not very strong, and 
I shall perhaps coax my husband to bring 
me to Italy for the winter, ma mie^ when I 
shall have the pleasure of introducing him 
to you." She felt that under existing cir- 
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cumstances, the fact of her continuing upon 
the stage might be fraught with fatal con- 
sequences. Her engagement at Florence 
would not come to a conclusion for three 
weeks yet, and honour compelled her to 
carry it out. Her last night there should 
be her last appearance on any stage; she 
would drop out of the musical world as a 
star falls from the skies and is seen no 
more. It would be easy enough to hide 
herself and lose her identity in some quiet 
place abroad. It cost her a bitter pang to 
contemplate withdrawing herself from the 
stage, the one grand thing in which she 
had achieved a grand success, without the 
least alloy. She had learned to love the fame 
and glory it brought her. The sound of 
men's voices ringing with her name and 
applauding her genius, was grateful to her 
ears and refreshing to her senses. It was 
hard to give up this great solace to her 
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lonely life. She scarcely knew how she 
could bear to go back and live through the 
dull monotonous drudgery of private life, 
having once been carried on in the full 
overflowing tide of public favour and 
public life ; but it must be done. Then a 
very important question suggested itself. 
How was she to live if she gave up this 
profession she had so warmly, and after 
such long probationary studies, adopted ? 
She had certainly made a large sum of 
money already, enough to live upon for a 
few years, with frugality and care. Well, 
during this time she would have plenty of 
leisure to consider and decide her future 
movements. So she nerved herself to face 
the world again. She exerted all her self- 
command, and wore the appearance of calm- 
ness, which sometimes looks like strength, 
but in reality is only a temporary paralysis 
of feeling, which is strength's counterfeit. 
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The last night of her engagement in 
Florence she sang more divinely than ever, 
she seemed inspired. There was a perfect 
furore in the house, such as had not been 
for many a day; the people clapped their 
hands and shouted till they were hoarse; 
again and again she was summoned before 
the curtain, as though they were loth to 
see the last of that beautiful face, that 
glorious singer, even for a season. Out in 
the streets there were crowds of these 
excited southern hearts, eager to give a 
last cheer, and pay a last tribute to their 
favourite queen of the hour. They shouted 
and cheered with deafening delight. Quick 
as though actuated by a single thought, 
they took the horses out of her carriage to 
drag her in triumph to her home. It was 
a glorious night, the moon was at the 
full, and literally flooded the city with its 
soft mellow ligli+ The throng \vTaich had 
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streamed from, and collected round, the 
doors of the Opera House, waiting for her 
appearance as a signal for their demon- 
stration, swelled and increased as they bore 
her in triumph along the streets; people 
came surging up from the side ways and 
joined in the irregular procession, and 
united theirs to the common voice of the 
multitude. The beautiful singer was a 
favourite with all grades of people, for she 
had worked hard in the cause of charity 
during the short time she had been among 
them; being always ready, nay volunteer- 
ing her talents in aid of the poor, the aged, 
the sick, or the unfortunate. Those who 
immediately surrounded her were the re- 
gular habitues of the Opera, sons of the 
nobility, students, and officers of the gar- 
rison there, who were all her warm ad- 
mirers and supporters ; many of whom 
seemed to her like familiar friends as she 
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looked round and recognised their faces in 
the moonlight. The excited homage so 
unanimously and eloquently expressed took 
her by surprise, she felt like one in a wild 
dream, and sat listening and looking round 
in breathless wonder. Her own excited 
feelings responded mutely to their loud 
utterance, and rose almost beyond her 
control, while her heart beat with a glad, 
feverish delight. They reached her home 
at last and brought the carriage to a stand- 
still at the open door. There was a sudden 
cessation of the hurrjdng tramp of feet, all 
eyes were directed towards the carriage, 
eager to catch her smile, her courteous 
acknowledgment as she descended ; they 
knew this would be a farewell glimpse, for 
this year at least, as she would soon be 
leaving Florence. Moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, which surprised even herself when 
she reflected on it afterwards, she stood up 
VOL. in. 15 
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in the carriage, turned her back upon the 
house, and faced the multitude ; she rested 
one hand on her father's shoulder, tlie 
other she held uplifted. A sudden hush 
fell over them, every head was uncovered. 
It was a scene for a painter, though per- 
haps to represent that vivid living mass 
upon a few square yards of canvas would 
be a task beyond the power of any living 
artist. It may be conceived by the imagi- 
nation better than described by the pen. 
The full moon slept upon that sea of 
silent faces, and clothed in its full light 
the shrouded figure that was the soul and 
centre of them all. Philippa in her glori- 
ous beauty, animated now and inspired, 
looked like a creature from another world, 
or rather like the embodiment of all the 
loveliness in this. A light lace mantilla 
was thrown over her head, its only cover- 
ing in that warm Italian land. Her atti- 
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tude was full of grace and dignity, her eyes 
shone, and her face was lighted up with 
the warm tints of a glowing, grateful soul. 
They leaned eagerly forward in breathless 
silence. She was going to speak! A 
moment more, and she did speak ; but she 
spoke in music. From the moment she 
opened her lips and her pure todes broke 
the still midnight air, you might have 
heard a pin drop, the silence was so 
supreme. She sang " Convien Partir^^^ 
and the eflfect of her wonderful vocaliza- 
tion and the full rich melodious voice 
out in the open air at that solemn hour 
of the night, will not be forgotten so 
long as memory lasts by those who heard 
it. She sang with passionate fervour, 
and merged herself heart and soul into 
her subject, and for the time being she 
was the animated embodiment of music. 
Her voice swelled from the soft melodious 
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murmur to the fullest, richest harmony, 
rising and rolling over them in glorious 
waves of song, filling the air and seeming 
as though it must reach the distant stars, 
and falling back to earth with a tremulous, 
regretful wail. Moveless and still stood 
the multitude, as though by some 
enchantment they had been turned to 
stone, listening with breathless excite- 
ment till the last note of her voice died 
away, then there burst forth, such 
tumultuous applause ; the men waved 
their hats frantically and uttered such 
deafening cheers, it seemed almost im- 
possible they could be torn from the human 
throat. 

Overcome with emotion, Philippa and 
her father at last entered the house and 
showed herself at the front windows for a 
few seconds; she then retired backwards 
and stood watching the multitude melt 
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away and the quiet moon looking down on 
the deserted streets. 

Mr. Maitland was in a state of uncon- 
trollable excitement ; he walked up and 
down the room, rubbing his hands together, 
and congratulating himself and her in his 
quaint wandering way. 

" We've had a success, Philippa — a won- 
derful success, my child ! You heard how 
they cheered me ?" 

"Yes, dear, I heard," she answered, 
looking with protecting love upon the old 
man's face. 

"Of course, my child, I don't mean to 
say the cheering was all for 77ie," he added, 
"but honours were divided, eh? It is a 
glorious life this we have been leading 
lately ; though sometimes I fancy it is a 
dream, and I shall wake up and find 
myself in Martha's miserable little room. 
Ah ! those were hard times, very hard 
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times," and his easily excited thoughts 
wandered back from the brilliant present 
to the dull matter-of-fact past days, when 
they had been so sorely tried, and poverty 
held them so firmly in its grip. Philippa, 
too, felt another contrast bitterly. Not 
the contrast between the present and the 
past from an outer point of view ; but the 
brilliant successes, the sunny prosperity 
which surrounded her outer life contrasted 
deeply with the desolation that was laying 
it waste within ; but that was not visible to 
other eyes. She replied to her father's 
last words quietly — 

" They were hard times, papa j I don't 
deny that, but then they had a compen- 
sating balance. If all things could be 
precisely the same, and I could pick up 
the thread of my life exactly as I dropped 
it on a certain day, I would do so grate- 
fully, you don't know how gratefully I 
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would exchange this present with that 
past." 

The old man watched her with cunning 
furtive glances, as she sat there resting her 
cheek upon her hand, with a wan, weary 
look upon her face, which — now that the 
excitement was over — ^looked doubly pale. 
Her energies had been heavily taxed, for 
the genius of the spirit levies black mail 
upon the poor frail body she fills ; it flashes 
forth and soars a grand, glorious flight in 
the world's eyes, and then folds its wings 
and sinks to rest, but leaves the human 
frame exhausted and sorely shaken. Her 
father watched her for some time, then, 
lowering his voice, half hesitatingly he 
said — 

'' I'm glad things fell out as they did, 
Philippa ; it is much better so. You never 
knew it, but he used to watch me about; 
and I never touched a card — a poor little 
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innocent card — but I knew his eye was on 
nae, and he interfered and made me look 
little among my friends, and — will his 
marriage make any difference to us ? Shall 
we go back now?" 

The name of Jasper was never mentioned 
between them. When it was necessary to 
allude to him they used the pronoun " He^^ 
Mr. Maitland never had more than a vague 
confused idea of the state in which matters 
were between them. Philippa had im- 
pressed him so strongly, and mystified him 
so completely with the idea that something 
had gone wrong with her, and that any 
inquiry would place her (and as a conse- 
quence, him also) in a disagreeable position, 
that, as a rule, he was content to be 
silent. 

His simple words were like a revelation 
to Philippa — she saw how things had been. 
For her sake — it could have been for her 
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sake only — Jasper had constituted himself 
her father's guardian, and had cared for 
him while she was sleeping; had followed 
him to the midst of temptation, and 
brought him safely through, but hiding his 
folly from her, knowing right well how it 
would grieve her. She could comprehend 
now many things she had not comprehended 
then^ and realized how much Jasper had 
done and borne for her sake! But she 
must not look back, she must not think — 
it would drive her mad to think. It was 
terrible enough to know how utterly power- 
less she was. 

After a slight pause, her father repeated 
his question ; then she answered him — 

'*No, dear; his marriage only consti- 
tutes another barrier to our return to — ^to 
England." 

" I am glad of that," he replied, heartily, 
as though her words had reassured his 
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mind ; " I am not quite satisfied mth the 
way things are managed at home. I feel 
safer — much safer here." 

"Why!" exclaimed Philippa, leaning 
anxiously towards him, "are you not safe 
everywhere?" 

" I don't know," he answered, dreamily; 
"I cannot tell. I hear and see a great 
deal more of the world than you do. Only 
yesterday I was sitting in the public, and I 
heard some people in a recess close by me 
talking of you — the 'beautiful Mademoi- 
selle Spazia,' they called you. I listened, 
and they said what a good, devoted 
daughter you were; then they made allu- 
sions to me. They said I was not to be 
trusted alone — that I ought to be shut up 
somewhere, so that you might have your 
liberty. They called me an *old imbecile,' " 
he added, getting excited, "and they said — 
but there, where was I? I forget what 
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they said ; my memory fails me sometimes, 
but I am as shrewd as any of them in the 

main, and Oh ! I know what I was 

going to say. 1 used to think he was very 
fond of you at one time, but he never liked 
me; he always talked as though I had used 
you ill, and — ^and if he finds us out, I am 
afraid he would want to shut me up some- 
where." He shuddered as he added, 'Tm 
always thinking of it, always dreading it ! 
You don't think there's anything wrong 
with me? and if there were — if ever there 
should be " 

" Your place would be with me, dear," 
interrupted PhUippa, throwing her arms 
round his neck ; " always with me, nothing 
shall ever part us — nothing, till God with 
His own kind hand takes one or other of 
us to Himself." 

''Good, good," he answered; ''but I 
don't want to stay too long in one 
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place, Philippa. When shall we leave 
Florence?' 

'• On Thursday, or even sooner, if you 
wish," she said. 

" And where shall we go ?" he asked, 
eagerly. " Let it be to Germany — to Hom- 
burg or to Baden-Baden ; you've got money 
now." 

" I'm tired, dear ; the excitement of those 
places would be too much for me. I want 
rest,'' she answered. " I think you would 
like Geneva, and we might drive down, or 
rather, soar up to, the Swiss mountains. 
The very thought of them, clothed with 
ice and snow, is refreshing both to mind 
and body." 





CHAPTER IX. 

SHOALS AND BBEAEERS AHEAD. 

S there such a thing as fate ? or is it 
chance which brings such strange 
and fatal things about? How poor and 
weak our human faculties seem when we 
attempt to lay out the future according to 
our own design. However artistically and 
thoughtfully we carry out our arrangement, 
it is sure to turn out a poor patched piece 
of work, with but little vestige of the ori- 
ginal pattern — a tangled skein, which our 
weak hands have no power to unravel. It 
is true we may control and guide our 
actions as seemeth best to us, and most cal- 
. culated to bring about a certain result, but 
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the wisest human forethought cannot tell 
what the actual effect will be. We may 
reckon to a nicety all the different compli- 
cations likely to arise under given circum- 
stances, but some slight event — it may be 
a passing breath, a half-uttered desire, or 
some seeming impossible thing which brings 
about the climax we have used all our in- 
genuity to avoid. So, often on a hair- 
breadth, turns the fate of nations as of 
individuals. 

As Philippa had truly said, she wanted 
rest and change; she was tired of the ex- 
citement, the everlasting roses and cham- 
pagne of the artificial life she had been 
leading. She felt as if the breath of the 
mountains would restore her, soul and body. 
Accordingly, they left Florence with the 
least possible delay, and travelled by easy 
stages till they reached Neufch&tel. There, 
under the wide-spreading trees facing the . 
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pretty blue lake, she and her father sat, 
Bradshaw in hand, consulting where they 
should go, and mapping out a tour of about 
a month. Change of any sort was welcome 
to him and most grateful to her, especially 
such a change as this— from the whirl of a 
pleasure-taking city, full of mirth, music^ 
and animation, where life puts on a fancy 
dress, and disports itself in a perpetual 
masquerade — ^now grave, now gay, varied 
and ever-changing, never one thing long. 

Philippa found it very pleasant to turn 
her back upon the restless world of Art, 
and look upon the calm and holy face of 
Nature in Nature's home, among the eternal 
mountains, where snowy peaks, ice-crowned 
in all their primeval glory, stand up against 
the skies. Men say " The world is ours," 
but the mountains in their solemn silence 
give them a quiet rebuke. They are God's 
own, and hold that icy region inviolate — 
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sacred from the art, the genius, or the foot 
of men. Death, wrapped in a soft snow 
mantle, springs out and seizes all whose 
profaning feet attempt to scan what God 
has sealed impregnable. 

There is no time nor space here to expa- 
tiate on the wonder and beauty of that 
land which we English have learned to 
love so well. Again and again, year after 
year, we make a loving pilgrimage thither, 
and find a new glory, an undreamed-of 
grandeur in any old familiar spot; we 
never weary of these mountainous regions, 
but return to them with ever a new delight. 
It was the first time Philippa had ever put 
her foot upon the Switzer's land, and she 
was never weary of wandering by its boil- 
ing, bubbling rivers, or through its ancient 
forests of fir; or toiling up its rugged 
sides or over its icy plains, with its fresh 
sweet breath blowing on her face, seeming 
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to give new elasticity to her limbs, new life 
to her soul. Occasionally they met very 
pleasant acquaintances, and travelled a day 
or two together until their paths divided, 
and then they clasped hands and parted as 
in a world of shadows, never to meet again. 
They remained in Switzerland till the end 
of September, when the higher regions 
were beginning to be deserted, and the ad- 
venturous tourists knew them no more, and 
even the hardy Swiss themselves were 
beginning to descend to the plains and 
valleys belpw. 

Philippa and her father turned their 
backs on the grand snow mountains regret- 
fully, and descended to the beautiful 
Rhone valley to Bouveret, whence they 
steamed down the glorious lake to Geneva, 
where they intended to remain for two or 
three months. They located themselves in 
a large old-fashioned chalet, which seemed 
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to her eyes like a gigantic toy-house, with 
its quaintly-carved balconies running ail 
round, and the overhanging eaves of oak 
blackened by age, and the tiny diamond- 
paned lattices, with a rich luxuriance of 
sweet-smelling flowers creeping round them. 
This delightful retreat was surrounded by 
beautifully-wooded grounds, with artificial 
openings between the trees, from which 
they obtained the most picturesque views 
of the distant snow-mountains, piled one 
upon another till they mingled with the 
clouds and seemed to reach the skies. 
From another vista they looked down upon 
the azure lake, wide-spreading and curving 
hither and thither, peeping in with its 
rippling, dimpled smile upon quiet villages 
which nestled on its banks, or lapping the 
feet of the green hills with grateful mur- 
murings. It never lifted itself in noisy 
brawlings, or leaped and thundered on the 
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hoary grey stones, struggling to break its 
bounds and run wandering, as the saucy 
rivers do, to seek the far-off sea; it lay 
there resting quietly in its bed, sentinelled 
by the giant hills, bearing on its tranquil 
breast pleasure-seekers from all parts of 
the world, and reflecting in its blue waters 
the face of the skies. 

" Here will I set up my ark of rest," 
thought Philippa. She had reached Geneva 
just as the sun was setting, tinging the 
distant glaciers with a delicate rose tint. 
On the same day and at the same hour as 
she was watching the sunset there, Jasper 
Brantynham and Edith his wife, were 
watching the same sunset from the terrace 
walk at Brantynham Hall# It was colder 
there, far colder, than at Geneva, and Edith 
was wrapt in sealskins, as they paced slowly 
up and down, chatting in a quiet domestic 
way on purely household matters, perhaps 
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now and then pausing to make a remark on 
the scenery, for the autumn wore its most 
gorgeous dress of russet and red; but it 
was a casual matter of fact remark only, 
for all the poetry of Jasper's soul was as 
a book sealed, it never reached his lips. 
Presently they were joined by Dr. Latham, 
who still continued as heretofore the friend 
and physician of the family. As usual, he 
was full of the chit-chat of the neighbour- 
hood, and made Edith laugh at some of his 
racy anecdotes, as they paced to and fro, 
the ground crackling beneath their feet 
Once or twice Edith coughed slightly. 
Jasper was so accustomed to hear it that 
he had ceased to be anxious, or indeed to 
take any heed of it; especially as she 
always said she was "very well,'' and 
laughed if any anxiety were expressed 
about her. Evidently Dr. Latham did 
not think so. He stopped suddenly, 
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looked scrutinizingly in her face, and 
said — 

" That's a bad cough, Mrs. Brantynham. 
I don't Uke it." 

"Don't you?" she answered. "I'm 
so sorry; it is the best I've got. I'm 
afraid I cannot accommodate you with 
another." 

" At any rate this chilly evening air can- 
not do you much good, Edie," said Jasper. 
"You had better go in. I'll just take 
another turn with the doctor, then we shall 
come in and have some coffee ; that is, if 
you will be generous enough to give us 
some." 

" Oh ! I see; you want to get rid of me," 
replied Edith, tossing her head with a 
pretty affectation of disgust. " I shall owe 
you a grudge, doctor, for I know it is all 
your fault that I am so unceremoniously 
despatched." She opened the French win- 
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dow and entered the drawing-room direct 
from the terrace. 

" Why do you look so anxiously at my 
wife, doctor?" asked Jasper, flinging away 
his cigar and looking straight in the doctor's 
face. 

" I don't think she's well," he answered. 
" This neighbourhood does not agree with 
her, it never did. I've known her from a 
chad, so mine is no hastily formed opinion. 
Remember, she has spent the last two 
winters abroad, and I don't think she ought 
to remain at Brantynham this." 

Jasper stopped short in his walk, and 
said, half incredulously, " You don't mean 
to say there is anything wrong with her 
lungs?" 

" I don't mean to say there is anything 

wrong wom;," he answered, "but I'm 

not one who would not shut the door till 
the steed was stolen, and if I were in your 
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place, I would take her to some more 
temperate equable climate during these 
winter months ; indeed, I should advise it 
strongly." 

" Good God I doctor," exclaimed Jasper, 
agitated and amazed. "See how bright 
and happy she seems ! I cannot conceive — 
but — do you really apprehend danger?" 

" Danger ! no ; but she requires care, 
especially just now. If she can tide over 
the next two or three years, she may live 
to be a hundred.'' 

After a little more confidential communi- 
cation on the subject, it was decided to go 
to Montreux, a delicious little nook on the 
banks of the lake of Geneva, sheltered on 
all sides, and open only to the soft south 
winds. When Edith was consulted, she 
acceded with gladness to the proposal that 
they should spend the winter there, but 
she laughed at the anxious fears which 
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produced the decision. To Montreux they 
accordingly went, and arrived there at the 
end of October. Thus it happened that 
while Philippa was hurrying from an 
apprehended danger in one direction, it 
was coming with slow steady strides to 
meet her from another ! 

Colonel Vane accompanied Jasper and 
Edith to Montreux, and spent some very 
pleasant days there, rowing lazily on the 
lake and making excursions to the points 
of interest which abound in the neighbour- 
hood. One day Edith wanted to go to 
Vevey, and as the gentlemen had a mascu- 
line horror of ladies' shopping excursions, 
she went accompanied by her maid, and 
having invested in sundiy small necessary 
trifles, returned home, blazing with excite- 
ment. 

" Oh, such a strange thing has happened, 
Jasper," she exclaimed, pouncing in upon 
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him as he was reading his paper. "At 
Vevey, you know, the place where I've 
been to buy things, I just happened to 
cast my eyes round the counter, and saw 
a parcel directed to — who do you think ?" 

« Impossible to guess," said Jasper, just 
lifting his eyes from his paper. 

" To Mademoiselle Spazia^ my beautiful 
friend," said Edith, exultantly. " If she is 
here, that accounts for her not answering 
my letter, not even congratulating me when 
I was married 1" 

" Don't make too sur.e," said Jasper, " it 
may be somebody else's beautiful friend ; it 
by no means follows that the same name 
belongs to the same person" 

"I am an instinctive animal, and I 
believe it does," rejoined Edith. "We 
must get a fly after luncheon and drive 
over to Geneva to see her; you hear, sir? 
and you must go with me. " 
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"Just as you please, dear; I am a 
willing martyr," he answered. 

" But remember," said Edith, holding up 
a warning finger, " though I want you to 
see mademoiselle, you must not fall in love 
with her.'' 

«/," exclaimed Jasper, shrugging his 
shoulders as he returned to his paper, feel- 
ing it was rather a bore to go, but willing 
to be bored if it pleased her. 

In the afternoon they drove to Geneva, 
and after making due inquiries, and missing 
their way more than once, they at last 
found "Maison Maupret," and stopped at 
the door of Philippa's temporary home. 

**Was Mademoiselle Spazia at home?" 
Edith asked. 

" Yes, mademoiselle was at home ; would 
madame be good enough to give her 
name?" 

"Oh I we do not wish to be announced," 
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she answered ; " say a lady and gentleman, 
that will do." 

Edith hurried close upon the servant's 
heels up the stairs, dragging Jasper after 
her, thinking what a delightful surprise 
her meeting with her friend would be! 
A door was opened — Monsieur and Madame 
were duly announced. Edith hurried into 
the room, and found herself, not indeed 
face to face with mademoiselle's self, but 
with mademoiselle's father; their entrance 
had wakened him from his afternoon 
siesta. She went to him with outstretched 
hands, and a smile of unfeigned delight 
upon her face. 

" You remember me, Signor Spazia, do 
you not ?'' she said. 

But the old man had half risen from 
his chair, and was looking beyond her, 
curiously at first, as though he were in 
some uncex»tainty. Jasper recognised him 
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on the instant. Considering the position 
those two occupied towards each other, and 
the things which had chanced since they 
last parted, Jasper's feelings maj'' be easily 
imagined. They were most painfully 
poignant, for a second the blood seemed 
to rush from his heart to his eyes and blind 
him. " Philippa's death !" he thought, " all 
mysteries shall be cleared now !" 

" Good heavens ! you here!" he exclaimed, 
though with some agitation, holding out 
his hand; "this is an unexpected meeting." 

" It is — it is indeed," said the old man, 
feebly, staring at first as though he could 
hardly collect his thoughts- for the moment ; 
then a rush of unreasoning wrath flooded 
his mind, transforming Jasper into his 
bitter enemy. He forgot all his kindness, 
all his generous and noble acts to him and 
his in their direst distress; he saw him 
only as Philippa's husband, who married 
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and for some unexplained cause deserted 
her, or compelled her to desert him — at 
any rate, he was in some mysterious way 
responsible for the great sorrow of his 
daughter's life. He thrust Jasper's offered 
hand aside as he answered, his voice quiver- 
ing with the strong passion of the feeble- 
minded— 

" How dare you seek us out! Haven't 
you done evil enough ? You dishonourable, 
false hound; I wonder how you dare to 
look me in the face." 

"Dare!" repeated Jasper, angrily, "I 
dare look any man in the face. Why 
not? I have done no wrong to any man, 
least of all to youy 

" No wrong ! no wrong !" the old man 
almost shrieked aloud, altogether forgetting 
Philippa's grave cautioning, all her anxiety 
for silence on the past. " You call it * no 
wrong* to marry an old man's daughter, 
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half-break her heart, and then forsake her ! 
for she came home to me with a broken 
heart, she did — she did. My child, my 
poor daughter is his wife, madam — she is, 
indeed she is ; look in his face and see T' he 
added, pointing his trembling finger to 
Jasper's face. The angry flush had faded 
from it now, it was white and stern, as 
though carved in stone; his young wife 
clung to him with a terror-stricken face, as 
she whispered — 

"Is the old man mad, Jasper — ^is he 
mad?" 

"He is not sane, dear, but don't be 
alarmed," he answered, for Mr. Maitland 
kept muttering things that were only half 
intelligible to him. Putting his arm round 
her and drawing her to him, he added, 
*'Come downstairs, I'll put you in the 
carriage, and then make inquiries for your 
friend; there is evidently some mistake, 
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and " Such a change came over his 

face, such a look of wonder and of horror 
came into his eyes, and the words " Oh, 
God!" came like a shuddering moan from 
his lips. 

The opposite door had opened, and 
standing on the threshold looking in 
upon the scene, was Philippa's self! 
She comprehended the state of affairs at 
once; she had heard her father's raised 
voice and caught his words indistinctly, 
but her sense made them clear to her now. 
It was a terrible emergency ! The quiver- 
ing of an eyelid, the tremulous tone of her 
voice, the escape of a few soul-fraught 
words from her lips — ^nay, a single gleam 
of recognition from her eye — ^might involve 
them all in a confused chaos of mental 
misery, too harrowing to contemplate. Her 
eyes met Jasper's for a second, ^ second 
only ; but they were calm and grey Ugb^teA 
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only with the courteous expression eyes 
mostly wear when they look on strangers. 

Philippa paused but a moment there 
upon the threshold, then she raised her 
hand warningly; gave an assuring smile to 
Edith, and crossed to her father's side. 
From the moment he had caught sight of 
her figure in the doorway, he turned his 
head half-cowering away ; he knew he had 
done wrong. She stooped over him, spoke 
a few soothing words to him in a low voice, 
and then, putting her arm through his, led 
him from the room. She bowed her head 
smilingly on Edith as she passed her, say- 
ing, '' Don*t go." 

Philippa's appearance and tranquil man- 
ner had revived Edith's spirits, and restored 
her equanimity. Her sympathies were 
largely engaged in Philippa's behalf, and she 
commenced talking in a low voice to Jasper, 
saying how she had always suspected there 
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was something wrong with Signor Spazia, 
and how shocking it must be for poor dear 
mademoiselle to have her father in such a 
state — and " to think of his flying out in 
that way at you, Jasper ! and you stared 
at him as though you were looking at 
a head of Medusa, and were turning to 
stone; but I don't think you were really 
frightened, were you ?" 

"Only surprised and startled; he is so 
like an old friend," feeling compelled to 
say something, though he spoke like one in 
a dream- The solid earth seemed shaken 
beneath his feet. There was a sound in his 
ears like the surging of the sea, and the 
waves were beating on his temples and 
closing over his senses, while a speechless 
agony was knocking at his heart's door. 
He was stunned with amazement, sick nigh 
unto death with a nameless horror, as he 
looked on the fresh young face beside him, 
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and almost shrank away from her with a 
half-smothered groan of as utter despair as 
ever wrung the heart of a man. He could 
not realize all the complications of his posi- 
tion at a single glance, as a man who 
meets with a sudden accident either by 
rail or road, land or sea, under the earth 
or over the earth, cannot at once realize 
the extent of his injuries, or how or where 
he is hurt ; he has only a blinding, bewil- 
dering sense of injury somewhere — ^he 
knows his life has been seized and broken 
and shattered, but cannot in a moment's 
space look round and see the damage 
done. 

Fortunately, Edith's attention was not 
fixed upon him : she was looking round the 
room, noting the evidences of her darling 
mademoiselle's presence there, chatting and 
making observations in a soft womanly 
way the while. She was just appealing to 
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him for his opinion, from the momentary 
glimpse he had, of her friend's face, when 
Phibppa herself re-entered the room. 
She and Edith greeted each other with 
cordial affection^ Edith, with a pretty, 
«hy manner, presented Jasper to her, 
saying — 

" This is my husband, mademoiselle, and 
I want you to like each other.'' 

Philippa turned her head away from 
Edith, made a rapid gesture, and gave him 
a quick kindling glance, which said as 
plainly as a look can, " Eouse yourself for 
her sake — ^we two must suffer : let us suffer 
alone, spare her." Then she smiled and 
bowed courteously, and apologized for her 
father, saying — 

" I hope you will forgive my father any 
— any rudeness he may have been guilty 
of; but, as you see, he is iiot quite answer- 
able for himself." 
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Jasper only stared at her, and muttered 
some words which were equally unintelli- 
gible to himself as to her. Addressing 
Edith, she continued — 

" I always told you my dear father was 
afflicted, but the matter was too painful to 
be freely spoken of; you see how it is, and 
can perhaps understand now why I choose 
to live secluded." She addressed herself 
throughout the interview, which she shor- 
tened as much as courtesy permitted her 
to do, solely to Edith, directing her atten- 
tion as much as possible from Jasper. 
Strange that even at this trying time, when 
strength was needed, the strength and the 
courage should be all on the woman's side — 
the man was powerless utterly ; but, how- 
ever, in spite of all Philippa's self-control, 
she could not impose upon her friend 
entirely — she could not seem quite composed ; 
though she smiled and spoke in the old 
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way, yet there was a forced expression on 
her face that lacked the ease of natural 
feeling. She compelled her tongue to 
speak, her eyes to wear a pleasant, interested 
look ; but the mobile mouth defied control, 
and contracted and quivered, and now and 
then marred the form of a sentence or 
broke the words in two ; but the voice had 
lost its music. Edith herself, who was by 
no means of an observant nature, could not 
help feeling that mademoiselle was not 
quite herself, but put down her strangeness 
to anxiety and trouble on her father's 
account. Edith would not take her depar- 
ture till Philippa had promised to spend a 
long day at Montreux, and made her fix 
an early one, and with many embraces they 
parted. During the drive home, Jasper 
was unusually taciturn and silent, and 
Edith could not make him go into raptures 
over her friend's beauty, or even wm lAm 
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over to say what he thought of her at all. 
At last, holding up her finger and speaking 
with mock seriousness, though her eyes 
were brimming over and her cheeks dim- 
pling with pleasure, she said with slow 
emphasis — 

" I do believe, Jasper, that you admire 
her so much that you are ashamed to con- 
fess it I Ha 1 ha ! I've found my rival at 
last;' 

He shook her hand somewhat roughly 
from his arm, his brow contracted, and his 
eyes almost flamed upon her as he said, 
" Don't be a fool, Edith ! If you must 
think folly, for God's sake keep it to your- 
self!" 

Pained and wondering, she shrank away,, 
the smiling eyes clouded over and filled 
with tears ; they were the first rough words 
he had ever spoken to her. The words had 
hardly left his lips when he regretted his 
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hastiness and did his best to atone for it 
and heal the wound he had made ; if, in- 
deed, such wounds are ever healed, ever 
ivholly forgotten. Men never think how 
these hard, rude words hurt a woman's 
nature and shape themselves over and 
over again to her senses long after her 
eai's heard them, and when the speaker 
forgets they were ever spoken. Things 
that mean nothing sometimes pain over- 
much. 

" I can't bear the idea of a jealous 
woman," he said, concluding his caressing 
apology, " she makes the thorns to pierce 
her own breast. Your friend is beautiful, 
I admit; but please don't talk any more 
about her." 

Edith brightened and smiled through 
her hushed tears, gave his arm a gentle 
squeeze, and nestled closer to him, declar- 
ing, "She never meant to be Jealous at 
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all — she was only joking; she was glad he 
had been angry with her, for it only showed 
how much he loved her." In that belief 
he let her rest. But Edith fancied she had 
vexed him more than he chose to say, for 
he was unusually silent during dinner, 
while she chatted to her brother and told 
him all about their visit to Geneva, includ- 
ing their interview with poor mademoiselle's 
father, who was quite mad and flew in a 
rage with Jasper and accused him of 
shameful things ! The mental torture her 
heedless gossip gave to Jasper may be 
easily conceived, especially when he found 
his old friend Colonel Vane's grave thought- 
ful eyes fixed upon him. He ate and 
drank, scarce knowing he was eating and 
drinking, and if he spoke at all he talked 
at random. After dinner he and Colonel 
Vane went out for a stroll on the borders 
of the quiet lake, and in the secret agony 
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of his spirit he wished he was lying at rest 
beneath its tranquil waters. Slowly and 
silently they marched up and down, smoking 
each his favourite meerschaum, exchanging 
a brief sentence now and then ; they were 
such old friends they did not think it 
necessary to entertain one another. Pre- 
sently, Colonel Vane stopped suddenly, 
looked straight in Jasper's face, say- 
ing— 

" What is wrong with you, old 
man? You are stalking up and down 
as white as a ghost, and as silent 
as grim death. What are you think- 
ing of?'' 

"What!" repeated Jasper, in a cold 
hard voice; "I was thinking what con- 
summate actresses, what hypocrites, women 
are. If there is any devil's work to do, 
they'll do it; and while a man's spirit is 
tortured and his heart breaking, they'^^ 
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smile and talk of the weather. Oh ! damn 
it, Vane, go in — ^my brain's on fire ; I want 
to be alone." And he turned away 
abruptly, and bent his steps along the 
silent shore. 




CHAPTER X. 




"put yourself in his place." 



HE next morning as soon as break- 
fast was over, Jasper called Colonel 
Vane aside, they strolled out into the 
verandah, and as they walked up and down 
he said anxiously — 

" Look here. Vane, Edith has set her mind 
on going to Bouveret to-day — ^it is impossible 
that I can go with her ; I must leave her in 
your charge; I know you will take care of 
her. I have business in Geneva and — she 
must not know it." 

" I don't want to interfere with you, old 
fellow," replied the Colonel,looking earnestly 
in his face, " but don't you think you had 
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better tell her? There's nothing like a plain, 
straightforward way of acting — it is always 
best." 

''And sometimes impossible," rejoined 
Jasper drily. 

" Never impossible to my mind," he re- 
plied ; " but of course every man knows his 
own business best ; only, remember 'a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,' especially 
to women." 

" I can cap that saying with another — 
'Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise,' " said Jasper. 

"But unfortunately," rejoined the Co- 
■ lonel, "ignorance will not last for ever; we 
get shaken up roughly one day, and find 
ourselves wise with a bitter wisdom whether 
we will or no. I don't want to pry into 
your affairs, Jasper, but is there anything I 
can do for you in this business at Geneva ? 
Think; you know an agent can sometimes 
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speak when courtesy compels the principal 
to be dumb. You cannot doubt my anxiety 
to serve you — not only for old friendship, 
but for my sister's sake." 

"Thanks! I know it well;" said Jasper, 
and he wrung his friend's hand warmly. 
" If there was a man in all this world, to 
whom I could apply for advice or help, it 
would be to you; but I must *dree my 
weird' and alone; my business is one of life 
or death — honour, or dishonour — and no 
man can stand between us." 

"Jasper." Edith's sweet voice called 
from the window, wherein she stood like a 
beautiful picture framed in a luxuriant 
landscape, for late as it was in the autumn, 
the trellis-work was covered with sweet-- 
smelling climbing plants ; he turned quickly 
at the sound of her voice and stood still. 
"I've changed my mind about going to 
Bouveret. I shall go to Geneva and lunch 
with Mademoiselle Spazia instead." 
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" I thought she had fixed a day to come 
to you?" said Jasper. 

" Yes, but I find the day wont suit, and 
I want her to fix another," answered Edith. 

"For God's sake keep her away!" ex- 
claimed Jasper, hoarsely, catching Colonel 
Vane by the arm. 

"I will, I will," whispered the Colonel 
impressed by his agitated tone, and the look 
which accompanied it. "Can't you defer 
your visit to Mademoiselle Spazia for a day, 
Edith?" he added, as she came slowly across 
the lawn. " Jasper's got some horrid busi- 
ness letters to write, and I want to row you 
to Villeneuve; I hear there are some fine 
botanical specimens growing on the bank 
/there, and this is just the right sort of day 
to find them." She looked inquiringly at 
Jasper who merely nodded and said — 

"A capital arrangement, I think; you 
would not have had much of my society if 
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you had been at home, for I have some very 
disagreeable home matters to attend to." 

" I'm glad I'm not a man," she observed, 
shrugging her shoulders. " I should hate 
to have ^business matters' to look after. 
There's nothing very wrong at Brantynham, 
I hope?" 

Being reassured on that point, she cheer- 
fully assented to her brother's arrangement. 

So Jasper had the day free ! free for the 
most cruel business that ever broke a man's 
heart, or ruined his honour. He sailed 
down the beautiful lake, which lay dimpling 
and glittering in the bright autumn sun; 
the view of the distant mountains, now 
covered with snow, was magnificent, their 
crystallized summits flashed and shone like 
swelling diamond hills in the sunlight, but 
the sublimity of the • scenery, which at all 
other times would have made his spirit 
glow, was lost upon him now. He saw 
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nothing, knew nothing, was conscious only 
of one desire — ^that he was lying stark below, 
covered by the silent waters. He did not 
think or speculate by the way ; he had no 
power to do either; he was dazed, and his 
senses paralysed by his position; the 
husband of two wiv^s ! never was a strong 
man so utterly, hopelessly helpless — his very 
soul was held in a cruel bondage whence 
there was no escape. He was filled with 
two thoughts — that Philippa whom he had 
thought dead, was alive ! Edith whom he 
had taken as his wife in the face of the 
whole world, and who was soon to be the 
mother of his child, was no wife at all, and 
his child ! — oh God ! the horror of it. With 
head erect, and cold stern face, he paced up 
and down the deck, with a burning anguish 
at his heart, and mad^ no sign. Men write 
and speak with wonder of the Spartan's 
courage of ancient story, who had the fox 
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gnawing at his heart, and smiled, and 
covered it with his robe ; verily there are 
some true Spartan-like natures now-a-days, 
who have a vulture tearing at their very 
45oul, draining their heart's blood dry; yet 
they walk in our ways, sit at our tables, 
and elbow us in the public streets, yet we 
see no signs upon their faces. 

As the vessel touched the landing-place, 
-Jasper sprang ashore and hurried with rapid 
strides to Maison Maupret. He scarcely 
waited for an answer to his murmured in- 
quiry, "Was mademoiselle in?" but impa- 
tiently ascended the stairs and entered 
Philippa's room, as though he had expected 
to find her there waiting as he had left her 
yesterday. The room was empty, but she 
was waiting fof him nevertheless. As 
surely as the thunder follows the lightning 
she knew he would come. She had been 
listening long j g^^e heard his voice, lAs foot- 

VOL. in. 1% 
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steps on the stairs, and knew that they mnst 
stand face to &ce at last. With some such 
feelings as Glec^tra entered to Antony, 
whom she had rained and destroyed, did 
Philippa come into Jasper's presence. With 
eyes downcast, face ashen pale, and her 
whole figure drooping with shame and hu- 
miliation, as though it weighed her down, 
she came into the room, shut the door be- 
hind her, and stood there silent, with her 
hands slightly raised, as though entreatingly • 
A silence as solemn as the silence of death's 
self lay between those two ; it lasted for a 
moment only, though it seemed an eternity 
to them. She could not lift her eyes to his, 
for the blue-veined lids lay heavily over 
them. She had faced and lived through 
her own self-made sorrows bravely, but she 
was a coward now; she dared not look 
upon his face and see the misery she had 
made for him. She fancied she had tamed 
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herself down to bear his presence calmly ; 
but the cobweb cloud in which she had 
veiled her feelings was rent aside. And 
she loved him. Oh! how she loved him 
still ! She knew it now : knew it by the 
wild coursing of the blood through her 
veins, by the blind, helpless agony of her 
spirit, by her thirst to hear him speak her 
name in the old familiar tone (not in the 
voice of yesterday), by her longing to feel 
herself once more held in his firm enclosing 
arms, pressed to his breast — heart beating 
against heart. Only to feel his kiss once 
more upon her lips — only to hear his forgive- 
ness breathed into her ear — and so die and 
make an end of all ! 

And he^ how did bear this first meeting? 
He had lashed himself to fury, and steeled 
his heart against her; but so soon as he 
looked upon her face — so changed, yet still 
so statuesquely beautiful — the old witchery 
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came over him. He trembled in every 
limb. It is so easy to decide what we will do 
under certain circumstances ; but when the 
circumstance has come, our feelings change. 
His impulse was to take her in his arms, to 
ask no questions, only to forgive anything 
— everything, and bless God he had got 
her back again. But Edith's face slowly 
shaped itself in the air between them. He 
saw them both — the woman who had 
wronged him with her eyes open, and the 
woman he had wronged with his eyes shut! 
The impulse died, chased away by the me- 
mories that rolled over his soul. His voice 
was cold and stern as he broke that terrible 
silence, and said, with as much calmness as 
he could assume, though his rich, pleasant 
voice was jangled and out of tune — 

" This is not quite the way we two should 
meet. When we parted we never thought 
to meet again so." 
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"No," she answered, in the low, sweet 
Toice he knew so well. " Since then I have 
prayed we might never meet at all." 

"And what have I done, madam, that 
necessitated such a prayer?" he exclaimed, 
speaking rapidly, his face flaming, and the 
waves of his wrath rising to the full blood- 
tide. " In'God's name, speak I Throw some 
light on this blinding mystery that is be- 
tween us, or I shall go mad! Who was 
the woman that died in Florence, whose 
death was chronicled and sent to me?" He 
paused. She miLst answer him. 

" I — I wanted to hide from you, and I 
thought the grave would be a place where 
you would never seek me — never find me," 
she murmured, her face covered with shame 
and confusion. 

" Worse and worse !" he exclaimed ; and 
there was a bitter irony in his tone. " You 
mystify me more and more. Wbat had I 
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done to father such a wish ? I rack my 
mind for a cause, and find none. I left 
you safe and well in my father's home. I 
was thousands of miles away, in trouble 
and tribulation, in a strange land, watching 
by a death-bed, waiting day by day, look- 
ing forward, expecting letters from my 
wife. None came. I wrote again and 
again. No answer. And for long months 
silence and the sea lay between us. Heart- 
sick with hope deferred I waited, but I 
never doubted. I set do\^m all seeming 
neglect to some mischance, which a word, 
when we once stood face to face, would ex- 
plain away. I came home to find myself 
deserted. My wife had fled, and left no 
word, no message, not even a trace behind. 
A few weeks pass away, and I hear she 
died in Florence. After that — well — ^" 
he drew a deep breath, adding — " I'll speak 
of that presently. So far it is for you to 
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•explain — ^pray speak out. This mystery- 
lias puzzled me long enough ; it must be 
solved now. The solution rests with you." 

" I cannot speak," she moaned, covering 
her face with her hands. " Don't you see 
I am dying of grief and shame?" 

" Grief never kills," he answered, " I am 
an example of that; and as for shame you 
should have died of that long ago! Oh, 
God ! that such words as these should pass 
between you and me — that such a day 
as this should ever come !" 

She fancied his voice softened, and she 
lifted her eyes to his face, and her trembling 
hands held a written paper towards him. 

** I cannot tell you. I am ashamed. I 
have sat all night writing this. I have told 
you all there — all my misguided thoughts, 
my madness. Pity me, eTasper, for the sake 
of the old days — ^pity me even if you can't 
forgive. I thought — 1 had cause to think — 
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that you married me from compassion — 
that you never loved me." 

'^Well, even if it were so," his voice broke 
in calm and stern, "is an honourable compas- 
sion sufficient cause for a base desertion? 
But you did not, you dared not think it I 
You knew too well with what romantic 
idiocy I loved you ! that my life and soul 
were bound up in you, and yet " 

" I loved you, and for love's sake I left 
you," she exclaimed, interrupting him. 

" A paradox ! you make love do the 
bitterest work of hate," he answered. "Love 
without faith or trust is worth no man's 
having. See what your love has done for 
me! it has hurled me into an abyss of 
shame beyond conception — it has made me 
a most unconscious villain, the betrayer of 
a woman, the destroyer of her good fame, 
her honour, and her life ! for she will not 
outlive the news I tell her. I shall be her 
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murderer, the same as though I had driven 

a poniard to her heart. / who was so 

proud of my stainless name ! my honour 

and my manhood to be transformed into 

the thing I am ! Do you know what you 

have made me? That /, Jasper Brantyn- 

ham, am a criminal in the law's eyes ! My 

proper place is in the dock, to be tried, as the 

phrase goes, by a jury of my countrymen 

for ' intermarrying with one woman, Edith 

Vane, while my wife, Philippa, still lives.' '' 

" No, no !" exclaimed Philippa, in a 

paroxysm of grief, " you have no first wife — 

she died — died to you, died to herself, to 

the world long ago ! You have no wife but 

one ! I, by no will of mine, have crossed 

your path here in this place, where I 

thought I was hidden from you ; think that 

I am only a living meteor that has once 

crossed your path and will be seen no more. 

Jasper ! look at me ! do look at me with kind 
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eyes once — only once ; remember it will be 
for the last time, the very last ! and I shall 
carry it to the grave with me ; or fancy 
I am dead already — ^people always think 
kindly of the dead — and as you think speak 
and turn your face to me. You will not ? 
Oh, Jasper, do, do forgive me ! Think what 
I have done with my life, and yet I must 
live it through." 

" Think what a wreck you have made of 
mine, of hers !" he answered, hoarsely. 

",I do; but you are good, brave, and 
noble ; you can bear it better, for you have 
done no wrong — ^the sin is all mine^ my wicked 
folly has brought misery to you, and I am 
bowed down with shame and sorrow. I am 
^ moral suicide, for I have killed my better 
self, and the ghost of the old happy days 
will be with me always, and the trouble 
I have brought on you, long after you 
have learned to bear it lightly, will hang 
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like a millstone round my neck and weigh 
me down until I die." Her voice was 
broken by sobs. " Look at me, if you will 
not speak — only look and see how miserable 
I am, how I repent ! Think I am the same 
Philippa whom you loved once, and in 
memory of the dear dead, happy days pity 
and forgive me." 

In the agony of her sorrow and regret 
she flung herself on her knees beside him, 
seized his hand and covered it with her 
tears, then he turned his face and looked 
upon her. His eyes were like thunder- 
clouds, reft with the lightning of his pas- 
sionate spirit — wrath, love, anger, and 
regret all mingled therein. 

"Forgive!" he repeated; "yes, I can 
forgive you all you have done to me ; but 
the ruin you have compelled me to work 
for her, I cannot forgive." 

" You must, you shall !" she exclaitned, 
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with desperate despair; "I will not rise up 
till you have said ' Philippa, I f3rgive 
you.'" 

" I cannot force my lips to lie," he an- 
swered hoarsely. " If you have heaped 
shame and misery on my head till I was 
buried under it I could have boriie it, I 
could have forgiven you; but that shame 
and ruin should have fallen upon a young, 
pure, high-bred woman — and through your 
means fall from my hand, I cannot forgive. 
Let me go ! with my will I will never look 
upon your fatal face again." 

But he could not free himself from her, 
she clung to his knees in such abject broken- 
hearted sorrow, he could not keep his heart 
closed against her. He raised her up — ^the 
old light, despairingly tender, came back to 
his eyes, his heart melted, and his arms 
opened to her. It was as though the gates 
of Heaven had opened suddenly to a repen- 
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tant sinner; she sprang into them, threw 
her arms around his neck, cried, laughed, 
and sobbed hysterically, pouring a babble 
of broken speech into his ear in a very 
<3elirium of joy. And he ? Well, for that 
moment he only knew that he enclosed in 
his arms, close to his heart, the one, the only 
woman the world held for him; his spirit 
was shaken to the core, and he murmured 
a-gain and again, " My life, my soul, my 
own ! Gtod help us both !" For a moment's 
space the silence of a solemn joy fell over 
them — they were consciousof nothingexcept 
that they were clasped in each other's arms 
once more when they had thought them- 
selves sundered for ever. Oh, if time would 
only stand still and let those moments last ! 
But it would not; other moments marshalled 
by the coming hours were waiting each to 
step forward and take its place as the 
shadow crossed tb© di^^- 
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" You do love me then," she whispered, 
" love me in spite of all ! You have not 
quite forgotten ?" 

" Forgotten you ! I wish to God I could !'^ 
he said, emphatically. " Your face has 
haunted me, and your great grey eyes 
have been looking my life away. My 
memory has been stronger than my will, 
for I have tried, tried hard to forget you." 

" And yet " she began, but he inter- 
rupted her hastily. 

*' I married, you are going to say. Well, 
I did," he added, defiantly. " I could not 
bear to live alone — you at least have no 
right to blame me." 

"/ blame you?" she answered. "No, I 
blame myself — all the blame and shame is 
mine. I deserve you should despise me. It 
is enough for a man*s love to live through 
life — one cannot expect him to be faithful 
after death ; for I was, nay, I am dead to 
you. But I can bear our parting now, 
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Jasper — I can indeed, since I know you love 
me ; we shall not be parted really — ^my 
thoughts, all the better part of myself, will 
be with you always. And you, Jasper, ah I 
you will think of me sometimes ; the thought 
of me can be no treachery to her^ and then 
our parting " 

" There can be no parting between us," he 
said, interrupting her gloomily, with his 
face firmly set, and gathering her closer to 
him and holding her as though his arms 
were iron bound round her never to un- 
loose. " Having once got you again, I could 
no more part with you than I could part 
from my own soul while my body lives." 
The grim, reckless look born of his love for 
her gave her a thrill of strange joy and yet 
alarmed her. 

'' Jasper, love, you must,'' she said; " for 
my sake, for hers, for your own honour's 
sake you rnusV^ 

"Honour!" he repeated, with, a Vittcr 
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laugh, " I have no honour now, the last rag 
has dropped from me! No, no, darling," 
he added quickly, seeing her pained look, 
"I don't mean to reproach you : I only meant 
to say that life, with all its honour, wealth, 
luxury, and its thousand gilded glorifica- 
tions, has given me such poor miserable 
entertainment since I lost you that I am 
not disposed to try it further. You are my 
wife, Philippa, and though you have left 
me once I claim a husband's right to take 
you back again." 

The stern determination of his passionate 
speech gave her strength to strive against 
him. 

" You cannot take me back till you have 
put another aside," she answered. " Think, 
my own generous, noble Jasper ; be content 
to bear a little sorrow yourself to save 
another from so much." 

"Is it a little sorrow to lose you?" he 
said, gloomily. 
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" It would be a greater sorrow, nay, a 
«hame to you to take me, when you must 
first lacerate or break a woman's heart, 
stain her name, ruin her life, and perhaps 
stretch your arms across her grave to reach 
me — a woman, too, whom you have sworn 
to love and cherish." 

" Have I not sworn the same to you ?" 
he said. 

"Ay, but that vow I myself have broken 
•and scattered to the winds. Reflect a 
moment. If the world knew things as they 
are, as we know them, what would the 
world say ? Putting Edith quite aside, 
speaking only of ourselves, the exclamation 
would be so great you would never have 
<5ourage to face it, and I would never out- 
live it ! They would say that I, your wife, 
had left your home clandestinely. They 
would not believe I left it alone; the report 
would fly abroad that in my wicked blind* 
VOL. Ill, la 
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Bess I had taken to evil courses upon the 
public stage. My name they would be-^ 
spatter with vile suspicions and cruel asper- 
sions; the world is uncharitable to those 
who court its criticism, especially to women, 
whom they admire and flatter upon the 
stage, while they bespatter us at their clubs, 
ruiu a reputation with a smile, or stab it 
with a pointed word! And, Jasper," she 
added, looking earnestly in his face, deter- 
mined not to spare herself one whit, " what 
would the world say of yaUy if you took this 
wife, who had deserted and disgraced you, 
back? Why, we should never be able ta 
look even our own servants in the facel 
We should have to steal through life on the 
shady side of the world, under a cloud of 
obloquy to the end of our days. Our home 
would be a desert place, our world a wilder- 
ness. We should not even have our love left 
long to comfort us ; we should starve it out. 
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I should read speechless reproach in your 
eyes, and you would read your disgrace 
in mine I No, no !" she added, earnestly, 
"Mademoiselle Spazia must go back to her 
world again, and you must go back to — ^to 
your wife!" 

He saw the full force of her argument ; 
but he answered angrily — 

"You counsel me to do that? to live a 
criminal life with a woman who is not my 
wife ! to live contrary to the laws of God 
and man ?" 

" God will forgive you ; and men, if they 
knew all, would judge you kindly," she 
answered.* "I have put you in a cruel 
strait; there is no escape. There are only 
two ways before you — ^both, God knows, 
grievous enough. You must take that 
which brings least evil to the innocent and 
good. You and I must forget ourselves,, 
and stand guard over the one pure life that 

19—2 
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is between us. Oh, my love ! my darling ! 
in this world you must be hers; in the 
next I will claim you ; in heaven you shall 
be mine again." She talked to him, argued 
with him, and at last convinced him, that 
he must let things be as they were before 
his first fatal visit to her in Geneva. 

Like a man in a dream, he at last gave 
way. She did — as women often do when 
their hearts are breaking — she tried to cheer 
him who needed cheering ; she hid her own 
sorrow, and buried her feelings as in a 
grave — a poor, shallow grave, it is true — so 
that he should not know or recognise her 
heart's fulness. 

He would not, unconditionally, promise to 
return to Edith. So far he engaged that 
she should be kept ignorant of this unfor- 
tunate business, that through his means she 
should never know the wrong he had done 
her. -Neither he nor Philippa calculated 
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the miserable complications which might 
arise from this arrangement ; the one great 
thought present to their minds now was, to 
spare Edith the agony and shame of knowing 
the truth. They knew well that the high- 
minded, sensitive girl would die under the 
weight of the fatal secret ; though it were 
consigned to her ear alone she would never 
raise her head again. The tree of know- 
ledge would again be laden with the fruit 
of death. 

Regarding matters from a strictly legal 
point of view, there can be no doubt that 
the plain straightforward way of action 
would have been for Jasper to have gone 
direct to Edith or Edith's friends, laid the 
whole case before them, and thrown himself 
on their mercy ; but the result of such a 
course would have been so fraught with 
grief, shame, and trouble to all parties con- 
cerned, the contemplation of the legal right 
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in their eyes became a moral wrong. Their 
erring was on the tender side of human 
nature, and the reckoning against them- 
selves, for it was almost a death agony for 
them to part now, none the less bitter 
though each tried to hide their pain from 
the other. It was arranged that Philippa 
was to write to him at his solicitor's once a 
week, keeping him well informed, indeed 
sending him a perfect diary of all her 
doings. 

" And remember," he added, loosing her 
from his arms a little that he might look 
more earnestly in her face, *^ if you ever 
need me — ^nay, if you have but a passing 
desire to see me for a moment, say ' Come !' 
and though I may be at the other end of 
the world I'll come to you. Oh, my love ! 
my darling !" he added, clasping her to his 
heart, while the pathos of a strong man's 
grief was in his voice, "it is but a poor 
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galvanized body I take away — my soul re- 
mains with you." 

Again and again they said " Farewell !'* 
and parted j but before he reached the door 
he came back again ; there was some slight 
word forgotten, some loving thought un- 
iittered; but the prolonged parting loses 
nothing of its pain— the wrench must come 
at last — there is no alleviation of that 

" You must go — ^you mmtj^^ murmured 
PhiUppa, though her arms were round him 
as though she would have him stay. " No, 
•don't talk any more of the future — Cleave 
things in God's hands, and trust to time. 
Who knows, there may be some happy 
^ays in store for us yet. I feel that we 
•cannot be punished and parted for ever. 
Now kiss me for the last — the very last 
time — and — go !" 

"Must it be?' he said, in a voice hoarse 
and low, but filled ^vith a strong passion 
iheld firmly baclc. 
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" Love, it must," she answered. 

For a moment there was a silence like 
the silence of death between them ; it was 
broken at last by a low smothered sob from 
a woman's heart, a moan wrenched from a 
strong man's 'tortured soul, and Jasper 
Brantynham was gone ! They two were as^ 
wide apart as though the seas sundered 
them. 




CHAPTER XI. 




"all's well that ends well/' 



IME, the everlasting mower, whose 
scythe is never laid to rest, went on 
with his ceaseless toil, mowing down the 
hours with sAvift keen strokes; cutting 
down some young dewy lives in the early 
morning, letting others flourish until they 
were in full blossom, but leaving many till 
they had borne a rich fruitage of good 
deeds. Some withered and worn-out lives 
he seemed indeed to pass over, as though 
forgotten, or not worth the reaping, leaving 
them to drift along, helpless and mindless — 
the mere refuse of humanity — ^to be cast 
upon the shores of eternity, and garnered 
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up there in fitting time ; in the end, how- 
ever, mowing all down, and sparing none. 

Nearly twelve months had passed since 
Jasper Brantynham and Philippa had 
parted in Geneva. His appearance there 
had, of course, reversed all her plans. She 
left Switzerland the next day, and returned 
by slow stages to Rome. There she re- 
sumed her professional career with a con- 
tinuous, triumphant success. Her beau- 
tiful face was well known in all the public 
walks and gardens of that ancient city ; but 
she kept herself, if possible, more strictly 
exclusive in private life. 

Edith lived on in happy ignorance of the 
grievous knowledge which poisoned Jas- 
per's life. People said that she was the 
happiest wife in the shire ; indeed, she said 
the same herself. In her eyes Jasper was 
perfection, and he richly deserved that she 
should think so. He devoted all his outer 
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life to her, gratifying her slightest wish, 
and making her simplest desire his pro- 
minent law. During the many petty trials 
which will cross the happiest lives, he was 
always tender and patient with her, no irri- 
table word ever escaped his lips. The 
wrong he had unconsciously done her 
weighed upon his conscience, and in pro- 
portion to the heaviness of his own life he 
tried to lighten and brighten hers. Thus 
their hours and days went on. 

Philippa sat herself calmly down in the 
house of life, performing her public duties 
to the satisfaction of her numerous admirers, 
and chastening herself in private for the 
wrong she had done. 

^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

It was bright, sunshiny November 
weather in Rome, with soft balmy breezes 
like the breath of spring. In England the 
bitter winter had already made its dreary 
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entry. There had been a heavy fall of 
snow, and before the snow had time to melt 
the metropolis of the world was wrapped in 
its usual annual mantle of yellow fog; so 
dense was it, that the very sound of the 
church bells seemed unable to penetrate it; 
it was like the voice of a sleeper suffering 
from an attack of nightmare. The chimes 
rang out from steeples and church-towers 
in a sort of ghastly merriment, and were 
caught and half smothered in the fog, and 
fell with a dead metallic sound upon the 
ear. The streets presented their dullest, 
dreariest aspect ; the thoroughfares were 
crowded with stained and trampled-down 
snow, which the hurrying of many feet had 
in many places converted into a cumulation 
of slush and mud. In the country how 
different was the face of the wintry weather. 
The snow lay white and thick upon the 
hills, and drifted down to the valleys below, 
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decorating the hedges and festooning the 
spreading branches of the leafless trees with 
a fretted lacework of frosted rime. 

It was night, and the fir-trees at Bran- 
tynham, where Philippa had loved to walk, 
stood out like weird, white-coated giants, 
solemn and still. Owls flitted to and fro 
the old church tower of Brantynham ; they 
seemed strangely dazed and bewildered by 
the early snow-storms, and filled the air 
with their melancholy " tu whit, tu whoo." 
Down in the village the dim lights burned 
in the cottage casements as beacons to the 
home-returning fathers. Old crones were 
gathered around" their fires talking in low 
voices, but pausing now and then to listen 
for the tolling of the church-bell, for they 
evidently expected to hear a solemn knell, 
to tell the world, so far as the brazen voice 
could reach, that the lady of Brantynham 
was dead ! , 
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The windows of the Hall were closed, and 
Edith lay upon her bed quietly awaiting her 
summons to another world. The disease, 
which had begun its invisible work so long 
ago, had been gradually undermining her 
constitution and stealing her life away. She 
had grown weaker and weaker day by day ; 
but by such imperceptible degrees, that the 
change was scarcely observable. She never 
complained, and laughed at the doctor, 
though she followed his advice. At last, 
matters became so serious that Jasper had 
to carry her up and downstairs. Even then 
she laughed and made little pathetic jests 
about herself, half playful, half earnest. 
Soon the time came when the jest lay un- 
uttered on her silent lips, and death sat at 
her bedside with his muster-roll in his hand, 
ready to call her name when the hour had 
come. It did not seem terrible to her to 
go. She was not strong enough, either in 
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mind or body, to utter a regret. She had 
only a sense of weariness in her limbs, and 
a strange, unquiet wonder in her brain, 
from which all worldly impressions had 
faded away like the scenes in a dissolving 
view. It is only when we are in robust 
health, in the full tide of life, with its toils 
and cares, excitements and pleasures, that 
death seems terrible. She was like a tired 
child, ready to go to rest, and in the quiet 
grey of the early morning her life-light 
jlickered and went out. So peacefully, so 
quietly she passed away, those who watched 
round scarcely knew that she was gone. 
Truly it might be said of her — 

'< She lived a life of sunshine, of innocence and 
bloom, 
And passed without decrepitude or pain into 
the tomb. 



The funeral solemnities were over; the 
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Hall was shut up, and Jasper Brantynham 
went abroad. He left England at the earliest 
fitting time, nor did lie deliberate long 
within himself where he should go. He 
had now no tie to keep him at Brantynham, 
and his thoughts naturally flew to Rome, 
attracted thither by a powerful magnet. 
Looking at matters in a calm, passive way, 
as the world would regard them if he had 
taken it into his confidence, he felt his posi- 
tion keenly. He shrank from hurrying 
from the grave of the woman who loved 
him. to the arms of the living woman whom 
he loved ; but he was no hero, he was only 
a man, and he had not courage to keep 
away from her an hour longer than fate and 
decency demanded that he should. During 
Edith's life, he had done his best to make 
her happy and atone for the unconscious 
wrong he had done her. Now she was in 
her grave, and nothing could " harm her 
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farther/' he was fain to stretch out his hand 
and take back the joy, the life, that had 
been so long denied to him ; so he turned 
his face southward and started for Rome, 
and travelled night and day till he reached 
it. The first thing he did on arriving there 
was to go direct to Philippa's hotel. With- 
out a word of announcement or preparation, 
he presented himself before her. She did 
not start, nor in her manner express any 
surprise at his sudden appearance ; but the 
colour came slowly into her face, her great 
grey eyes were illumined with a strange 
solemn light. She stretched out her hands 
towards him, glancing at his mourning 
dress, and the one word "Jasper'' fell from 
her lips. He spoke not a word, his heart 
was too full; but he gathered her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his breast with a 
silent, pathetic joy that was too great for 
words. His sable suit told her that one 
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had passed away who might have been ren- 
dered wretched through her silly instru- 
mentality. Jasper bent his head over and 
whispered— 

" Yes, the poor child has gone. She died 
in happy ignorance of all. Thank God, she 
never knew a grain of sorrow from me !" 

''Thank God, indeed!" exclaimed Philippa, 
as she threw her arms with wild, unre- 
strained joy around him, and burst into a 

flood of happy tears. 

* * # # « 

All is told that need be told. Jasper and 
Philippa Brantynham have begun their new 
life with a firm faith and loyal love — ^nay, 
passionate devotion to each other. Their 
happiness increases with their years, and 
Time deals gently with them both. He 
sometimes remembers the past ; and she has 
never again forgotten that she is Jasper's 
Wife! 

the end. 



